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Week Ending Friday, April 29, 1983 


National Farm Safety Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5055. April 22, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Many of the world’s people depend on 
American agriculture to fill their food and 
fiber needs. Yet, the efficiency of American 
agriculture and the quality of life for those 
who work on the land are impaired by a 
high accident rate. Many farm and ranch 
families, both owners and workers, suffer 
great personal sorrow and economic loss 
each year because of serious injuries or fatal 
accidents. It is particularly unfortunate that 
farm children and teenagers often are the 
victims of these accidents. 

Although great progress has been made 
in improving safety on farms, much work 
remains to be done. It is important that 
community leaders and public officials con- 
tinue to contribute their time and effort to 
promoting accident prevention programs. 
But real progress in safety must start with 
the individual. Most farm accidents can be 
prevented if safe work methods are fol- 
lowed and appropriate protective equip- 
ment used. If our farmers and ranchers de- 
velop strong safety habits while at work, in 
the home, in recreational pursuits, and 
while driving on the road, our safety record 
will improve further. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of September 18 
through September 24, 1983, as National 
Farm Safety Week. I urge all persons who 
live and work on the Nation’s farms and 
ranches to make safety a daily part of activi- 
ties on the job, at home or on the highway. 
I also urge those who work with and service 
America’s farms and ranches to support 
safety efforts in every way possible. I call 
upon parents especially to teach their chil- 
dren good safety practices and instill in 


them a positive attitude toward safety 
which will serve them well throughout 
their lives. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 22nd day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:27 a.m., April 25, 1983) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was te- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 23. 


Death of Federal Diplomatic and 
Military Personnel in Beirut, Lebanon 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 23, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

In a few hours I'll undertake one of the 
saddest journeys of my Presidency. I'll be 
going to Andrews Air Force Base to meet 
one of our Air Force planes bringing home 
16 Americans who died this week in the 
terrorist attack on the United States Embas- 
sy in Beirut. 

I undertake this task in great sadness, but 
also with a tremendous sense of pride in 
those who sacrificed their lives in our coun- 
try’s efforts to bring peace to the Middle 
East and spare others the agony of war. 
Greater love hath no man. The courage and 
the dedication of these men and women 
reflect the best tradition of our Foreign 
Service, our Armed Forces, and the other 
departments and agencies whose personnel 
serve our nation overseas, often in situations 
of great personal danger. 
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We don’t know yet who bears responsibil- 
ity for this terrible deed. What we do know 
is that the terrorists who planned and car- 
ried out this cynical and cowardly attack 
have failed in their purpose. They mistak- 
enly believe that if they’re cruel enough 
and violent enough, they will weaken 
American resolve and deter us from our 
effort to help build a lasting and secure 
peace in the Middle East. Well, if they 
think that, they don’t know too much about 
America. As a free people, we’ve never al- 
lowed intimidation to stop us from doing 
what we know to be right. The best way for 
us to show our love and respect for our 
fellow countrymen who died in Beirut this 
week is to carry on with their task, to press 
harder than ever with our peacemaking ef- 
forts, and that’s exactly what we’re doing. 

More than ever, we’re committed to 
giving the people of Lebanon the chance 
they deserve to lead normal lives, free from 
violence and free from the presence of all 
unwanted foreign forces on their soil. And 
we remain committed to the Lebanese 
Government’s recovery of full sovereignty 
throughout all its territory. 

When I spoke after the bombing to Leba- 
non’s President Gemayel, he expressed his 
people’s deepest regret and revulsion over 
this wanton act of terrorism. I in turn as- 
sured him that the tragic events of this 
week had only served to strengthen Ameri- 
ca’s steadfastness as a force for peace in his 
country and the Middle East. To this end, 
I’ve asked Secretary of State George Shultz 
to leave tomorrow night for the Middle 
East. Secretary Shultz will now add his per- 
sonal efforts to continue the magnificent 
work begun by Ambassadors Phil Habib and 
Morris Draper, bringing about the earliest 
possible withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Lebanon in a way that will promote 
peace and security in this troubled region. 

The scenes of senseless tragedy in Beirut 
this week will remain etched in our memo- 
ries forever. But along with the tragedy, 
there were inspiring moments of heroism. 
We will not forget the pictures of Ambassa- 
dor Dillon and his staff, Lebanese as well as 
Americans, many of them swathed in ban- 
dages, bravely searching the devastated em- 
bassy for their colleagues and for other in- 
nocent victims. 
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We will not forget the image of young 
marines gently draping our nation’s flag 
over the broken body of one of their fallen 
comrades. We will not forget their courage 
and compassion, and we will not forget 
their willingness to sacrifice even their lives 
for the service of their country and the 
cause of peace. 

Yes, we Americans can be proud of these 
fine men and women. And we can be even 
prouder that our country has been playing 
such a unique and indispensable role in the 
Middle East, a role no other single nation 
could play. When the countries of the 
region want help in bringing peace, we’re 
the ones they’ve turned to. That’s because 
they trust us, because they know that 
America is both strong and just, both 
decent and dedicated. Even in the shadow 
of this terrible tragedy in Beirut, that is 
something to remember and draw heart 
from. It is also something to be true to. 

I know I speak for all Americans when I 
reaffirm our unshakeable commitment to 
our country’s most precious heritage—serv- 
ing the cause of peace and freedom in the 
world. What better monument than that 
could we build for those who gave their all 
that others might live in peace. 

Until next week, thank you, and God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Army Reserve Day, 1983 





Message of the President. April 23, 1983 





Established on April 23 seventy-five years 
ago, the United States Army Reserve traces 
its roots to the proud tradition of the citi- 
zen-soldier of the American Revolution. 
Created as the Medical Reserve Corps, the 
Army Reserve has become the largest Fed- 
eral Reserve component in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. It now is com- 
posed of Army Reserve Troop Units, the 
Individual Ready Reserve, the Standby Re- 
serve, and the Retired Reserve. 
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Since 1908, Army Reservists have been 
called to active duty in emergencies. 
Almost 170,000 Reservists served in World 
War I. In World War II, an estimated 
217,250 soldiers were mobilized from the 
Army Reserve to fight in the European and 
Pacific Theaters of war. Army Reservists 
also served with pride and distinction 
during the Korean War, the Berlin Crisis in 
1961, and the Vietnam conflict. 

Today, the Army Reserve is an integral 
element of the Army, providing over 30 
percent of its tactical support unit require- 
ments and over 25 percent of its general 
support units. Army Reservists, like the citi- 
zen-soldiers of earlier time, stand ready to 
respond to their country’s call and their na- 
tion’s need. Let us answer their sacrifices 
and their dedication with our support and 
gratitude. 

I am very proud to congratulate the 
United States Army Reserve on its Dia- 
mond Anniversary. 


Ronald Reagan 


Death of Federal Diplomatic and 
Military Personnel in Beirut, Lebanon 





Remarks at a Ceremony Honoring the 
Victims of the Bombing of the U.S. 
Embassy. April 23, 1983 





There can be no sadder duty for one who 
holds the office I hold than to pay tribute to 
Americans who have given their lives in the 
service of their country. I extend also the 
condolences of ourselves and our people, 
through Ambassador Turk, to the families of 
our loyal Lebanese employees who perished 
in this tragic event along with their Ameri- 
can colleagues. 

You here today, the families of these hon- 
ored dead, I want you to know I speak for 
all Americans when I say that we share 
your sorrow and offer you our heartfelt 
sympathy. We are in your debt and theirs. 
Your loved ones served their country with 
talent and energy, courage and commit- 
ment. With your sorrow you must feel at 
the same time a pride—pride in their dedi- 


cation. And we, your fellow citizens, share 
in that, also. 

These gallant Americans understood the 
danger they faced, and yet they went will- 
ingly to Beirut. And the dastardly deed, the 
act of unparalleled cowardice that took 
their lives, was an attack on all of us, on our 
way of life and on the values we hold dear. 
We would indeed fail them if we let that 
act deter us from carrying on their mission 
of brotherhood and peace. 

It is written, “Blessed be the peacemak- 
ers.” And they truly were peacemakers. 
They knew the road they traveled was hard 
and fraught with peril. They walked that 
road with cool professionalism and a deep 
sense of purpose. They knew at firsthand 
how an afflicted mankind looks to us for 
help—with faith in our strength, our sense 
of justice, and our decency. And that is the 
America that your loved ones exemplified. 
Let our monument to their memory be a 
preservation of that America. 

Let us here in their presence serve notice 
to the cowardly, skulking barbarians in the 
world that they will not have their way. Let 
us dedicate ourselves to the cause of those 
loved ones, the cause they served so nobly 
and for which they sacrificed their lives, the 
cause of peace on Earth and justice for all 
mankind. 

We thank God for them. And God bless 


you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:44 p.m. at 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md. The ceremony 
followed the return to the United States of 
the bodies of the 16 Americans who were 
killed in the bombing. 


1982 Enrico Fermi Awards 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony at 
the Department of Energy. April 25, 1983 





The President. Secretary Hodel, Dr. An- 
derson, Dr. Neddermeyer, Dr. Trivelpiece, 
and ladies and gentlemen: 

You know, from long years out on the 
mashed-potato circuit, you always tried to 
think of some reason that you could sort of 
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express at the beginning of your remarks as 
to why you were qualified or what you had 
in common with the occasion that could 
bring you there. And the only thing that I 
could think of for this morning goes back 
some years to when I was doing a television 
show called “The General Electric The- 
ater.” [Laughter] 

And I remember that I was up at that 
great installation in the State of Washington 
where so much was being done with nucle- 
ar power. And in one particular building 
where they were showing me _ through, 
why, we put on felt boots and we put on 
some gowns and then we went through. 
But then we had to peel all of this off. And 
there was a slot machine there in which 
you put your hands and your feet—{/augh- 
ter|\—and there were four dials that started 
ticking away as to the amount of radioactiv- 
ity that you might have acquired in your 
extremities. And mine all—on three of 
them, stopped. But on my left hand, that 
dial kept on ticking, and it was getting up 
there toward where the numbers were red. 
And I was getting a little concerned. And 
the manager of the plant looked over my 
shoulder, and he says, “Oh, your left hand.” 
He says, “That always happens.” He said, 
“That’s the radium dial on your wrist- 
watch.” [Laughter] I was very relieved. 

I was 200 miles away from there when I 
realized—I don’t have a radium dial. 
[Laughter] Every once in a while, I still put 
my head under the covers and look to see if 
my hand’s lighting up. [Laughter] 

But on December 2d, 1942, James 
Conant, the Science Adviser to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, received a coded 
message during a phone call from Arthur 
Holly Compton, “The Italian navigator has 
landed in the New World,” Compton said. 
Conant inquired, “How were the natives?” 
And Compton answered, “Very friendly.” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, that coded 
message signaled to President Roosevelt 
that the first demonstration of a sustained 
nuclear reaction had taken place. The Ital- 
ian navigator referred to was Enrico Fermi. 
And on that day, the whole of mankind 
landed in a new world. 

The two individuals that we honor today 
played significant roles in the early explora- 
tion of the atom. I understand Dr. Ander- 
son was present in Chicago at the time of 
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the first sustained reaction. Dr. Nedder- 
meyer was also involved, conducting his re- 
search in another part of the country. 

Wartime necessity focused that early re- 
search on the production of a weapon—a 
weapon that, once brought to bear on the 
enemy, effectively ended the conflict that 
then engulfed the world. This development 
40 years ago forever changed the world and 
our perceptions of the consequences of con- 
flict, which is why 40 years later, we contin- 
ue to search for surer ways to control and 
reduce nuclear weapons and, eventually, 
better ways to defend against them. 

While we might speculate on what the 
world would be like had nuclear weapons 
never been developed, we can’t wish them 
away. And that’s why I have challenged 
America’s scientists and engineers to search 
for ways by which these weapons systems 
might eventually be rendered obsolete. 

But while we’re understandably caught 
up in our concerns for control of nuclear 
weapons, we mustn’t lose sight of the tre- 
mendous peaceful benefits that nuclear sci- 
ence has brought us over the decades. 
These benefits were also a gift from nuclear 
explorers like the men we honor today. 

Nuclear energy now plays, and will con- 
tinue to play, an important role in meeting 
cur nation’s energy needs. Today, nuclear 
plants generate more electricity for the 
American people than oil-fired facilities. I 
noticed a story in the paper the other day 
about air pollution in a Colorado mountain 
resort. Apparently, woodburning fireplaces 
were used so extensively that this beautiful 
mountain retreat is developing a smog 
problem—a reminder that there is a cost to 
every form of energy. 

We do know that the complete fissioning 
of a single pound of uranium, a single 
pound, provides two and a half million 
times more energy than the burning of a 
pound of fossil fuel. This form of energy has 
tremendous potential for mankind. And we 
plan to move forward prudently and sys- 
tematically to ensure that the people of the 
United States are able to use it safely and 
keep warm, provide light, and to serve as a 
vehicle for a better life. 

Energy production, while one of the most 
significant uses of nuclear power, is certain- 
ly not its only peaceful application. More 
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than 40 million Americans each year re- 
ceive medical treatment using radioactive 
isotopes and radiation therapy. In industry, 
the essential task of nondestructive testing 
is tied to the use of nuclear material, ensur- 
ing the quality of welds and the strength of 
building materials. 

The concern over this awesome power is 
understandable, but we must not let this 
concern deter us from harnessing it to 
peacefully serve mankind. In his article, 
“Fermi’s Own Story,” Fermi wrote: “Per- 
haps a time will come when all science and 
technical progress will be hailed for the ad- 
vantages that it may bring to man and 
never feared on account of its destructive 
possibilities.” 

Well, the two men we honor today, like 
Enrico Fermi, are part of that small band of 
explorers that discovered, in a new world, a 
world where potential is limited only by our 
imagination. They represent the best tradi- 
tions of American science. They’re a tribute 
to our freedom and to our security. We’re 
proud of them. And it is with great pleasure 
that I will present the awards. 

First, there is Dr. Herbert L. Anderson. 
And Doctor, this citation is signed by Secre- 
tary Hodel and myself. It reads: 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion, the text of which follows:] 


For his pioneering collaborations with Enrico 
Fermi in demonstrating the emission of neutrons 
in fission at Columbia University; for his essential 
role in constructing the first chain-reacting piles; 
for his work on production and determination of 
the properties of tritium and helium-3; for his 
collaboration with Fermi in detecting the first 
hadronic resonance at the University of Chicago; 
and for his continuing contributions to under- 
standing the nature of strong and weak nuclear 
forces. 


This citation comes with a gold medal 
and a check. And I am proud to present 
them, Dr. Anderson, to you now. 

Dr. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. President. 
It’s an honor for me to receive this award. 
This award, the Enrico Fermi Award, has a 
special significance for me. Fermi was my 
teacher, and he was a friend. And we 
worked together, almost on a daily basis, for 
15 years. 

All the developments having to do with 
the development of nuclear energy, starting 


in the days at Columbia—when Fermi first 
arrived in this country—in which we dis- 
covered that neutrons were emitted in the 
fission of uranium, until the day in Chicago 
when we saw the first nuclear chain reac- 
tion go, and then finally in Los Alamos, 
where we had an opportunity to see how 
the nuclear energy could be used, also, to 
end the war, which was pressing on us at 
that time—all these experiences were 2 
great adventure to me. And I’m terribly 
pleased to have this occasion to be acknowl- 
edged by you, Mr. President. 

The President. And then, there is Dr. 
Seth H. Neddermeyer. Doctor, your citation 
reads: 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion, the text of which follows:} 

For participating in the discovery of the posi- 
tron; for his share in the discovery of the muon, 
the first discoverer of the subatomic particles; for 
his invention of the implosion technique for as- 
sembling nuclear materials; and for his ingenuity, 
foresight, and perseverance in finding solutions 
for what at first seemed to be unsolvable engi- 
neering difficulties. 


Now, Dr. Neddermeyer, here’s your cita- 
tion—— 


Dr. Neddermeyer. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 


‘dent. 


The President. ——your gold medal and 
your check. 

Dr. Neddermeyer. This is totally unex- 
pected. Thank you, Mr. President. Some- 
body must have made a mistake. [Laughter] 

The President. No mistake was made, and 
certainly neither of you made mistakes— 
[laughter|—and we're indebted to you. 

Well, you know, I am very humbled by 
this experience. I feel a little bit like the old 
farm gentleman who was in a bar one day, 
and two gentlemen with much more knowl- 
edge and sophistication than he had were 
discussing nuclear energy. And _ finally, 
aware of his presence and thinking they’d 
have a little joke, one of them said to the 
old farmer, “Where would you like to be in 
the event of a nuclear explosion?” And the 
old boy said, “Someplace where I could say, 
“What was that?’.” [Laughter] 

But on behalf of all the people of our 
country, thank you both, and God bless you. 
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Secretary Hodel. That concludes 
ceremony. Thank you very much. 


our 


Note: The President spoke at 11:11 a.m. in 
the Forrestal Building Auditorium follow- 
ing remarks by Dr. Alvin W. Trivelpiece, 
Director of the Office of Energy Research, 
and Secretary of Energy Donald P. Hodel. 


Meeting With NATO Secretary General 
Joseph M. A. H. Luns 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 26, 1983 





Earlier today, the President met with 
Joseph Luns, the Secretary General of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
President and the Secretary General met in 
the Oval Office. The Secretary General is in 
the United States to meet with Secretary 
Weinberger and to maintain his regular 
consultations with U.S. leaders. They last 
met in June 1982 during the NATO summit 
in Bonn. 

The two discussed the INF negotiations 
and the close and continuing allied consul- 
tations that have led to the alliance’s strong 
unity behind the U.S. proposal. Both men 
agreed on the need for the alliance to 
remain steady on its deployment course if a 
concrete agreement with the Soviets is not 
reached. 

The President and the Secretary General 
also discussed the NATO Economic Com- 
mittee’s study of the security implications of 
East-West economic relations. The Presi- 
dent told the Secretary General that the 
study is an important part of the overall 
allied effort to develop a comprehensive 
Western approach to East-West economic 
relations. 

The President also took this opportunity 
to express his deep respect to the Secretary 
General for his continuing and outstanding 
contributions to alliance security and unity. 


Note: Deputy Press Secretary Larry Speakes 
made the statement at his daily press brief- 
ing in the Briefing Room at the White 
House. 
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United States Ambassador to Costa 
Rica 





Nomination of Curtin Winsor, Jr. 
April 26, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Curtin Winsor, Jr., of 
Washington, D.C., to be Ambassador to 
Costa Rica. He would succeed Francis J. 
McNeil. 

Mr. Winsor was research assistant, Special 
Operations Research Office of the Ameri- 
can University, in 1964-1967. He served in 
the Foreign Service in 1967-1971, succes- 
sively as international relations officer on 
detail to the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency, and special projects officer 
in the Bureau of Congressional Relations in 
the Department. In 1971-1973, he was spe- 
cial assistant to the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and manager for 
international affairs at the Chase Manhattan 
Bank in Washington, D.C., in 1973-1979. 
Since 1979 he has been associate director of 
Alliance for Free Enterprise. He also has 
been president of Winsor Pittman Coal Co. 
(1980 to present) and Winsor Pittman Co. 
(1982 to present) in Charleston, W. Va. In 
1980 he served as a member of the Reagan 
transition team, Department of State and 
Agency for International Development. 

He graduated from Brown University 
(B.A., 1961) and American University (M.A., 
1964; Ph. D., 1971). His foreign languages 
are Spanish and French. He was born April 
28, 1939, in Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Physical Fitness and Sports 
Month, 1983 





Proclamation 5056. April 26, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Regular, vigorous physical activity is es- 
sential to good health and effective per- 
formance of our daily responsibilities. In ad- 
dition, physical activity and sports programs 
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can provide rich sources of personal pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. 

Many individuals, families, communities, 
and others are increasingly concerned 
about physical fitness, and there is a grow- 
ing recognition that physical activity is an 
important part of daily life for people of 
both sexes and all ages. Americans who are 
not reaping the benefits and pleasures of 
physical activity and sports should develop 
a personal physical fitness program in ac- 
cordance with their capability. 

In recognition of the importance of physi- 
cal activity as a part of our daily life, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 53, has 
authorized and requested the President to 
designate the month of May 1983 as “Na- 
tional Physical Fitness and Sports Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1983 as 
National Physical Fitness and Sports Month 
and urge communities, schools, States, em- 
ployers, voluntary organizations, churches, 
and other organizations to stage appropriate 
observances and special events. Further- 
more, I urge individuals and families to use 
this occasion to renew their commitments 
to make regular physical activity an integral 
part of their lives. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 26th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:32 p.m., April 26, 1983] 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Lois H. Herrington To Be an 
Assistant Attorney General (Office of 
Justice Assistance, Research, and Statistics). 
April 26, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lois H. Herrington to be 
an Assistant Attorney General (Office of Jus- 


tice Assistance, Research, and Statistics), 
Department of Justice. 

Mrs. Herrington is an attorney at law and 
served as Chairman of the President’s Task 
Force on Victims of Crime, which issued its 
final report in January 1983. 

Mrs. Herrington was born in Seattle, 
Wash., on December 6, 1939, and gradu- 
ated from San Mateo High School, San 
Mateo, Calif., in 1957. She is a graduate of 
the University of California, Davis, where 
she received her A.B. degree with honors in 
political science in 1961. Mrs. Herrington 
received her LL.B. and J.D. degrees at the 
University of California, Hastings College of 
the Law, San Francisco, Calif., in 1965. Mrs. 
Herrington practiced law for 10 years as a 
private attorney before joining the Alameda 
County district attorney’s office in Oakland, 
Calif., as a deputy district attorney in 1976. 
During her time as a deputy district attor- 
ney, her responsibilities included work on 
misdemeanor and felony trial staffs, han- 
dling a broad cross section of cases from 
petty theft to murder. In addition, she su- 
pervised arraignment departments, law and 
motion case readiness calendars, felony pre- 
liminary hearings, and superior court juve- 
nile division actions. Mrs. Herrington was a 
member of the office of felony task force 
with primary responsibility for case evalua- 
tion and charging and supervision and train- 
ing of newer deputies. In addition to her 
general duties, she screened all sexual assault 
and child abuse cases. 

Mrs. Herrington has served as a member 
of the Alameda County Women’s Coalition 
on Domestic Violence; a member of the 
California Sexual Assault Investigators and 
District Attorney’s Conference; a coordina- 
tor for probation and courts for domestic 
violence diversion programs: a participant 
in the National Juvenile Conference of Ju- 
venile Justice and Judge’s Seminars; a coor- 
dinator of the drug diversion and education 
program, where she received the outstand- 
ing Community Service Commendation 
awarded by the Concord Policy Depart- 
ment; and was a member of the Contra 
Costa County Child Development Council. 
In addition, Mrs. Herrington has had ad- 
vanced studies in psychology at the Univer- 
sity of California; has served as a senior vo- 
cational counselor at Pacifica High School in 
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Pittsburg, Calif.; has been a member of the 
Citizens Coordinating Committee for the 
city of Walnut Creek; a member of the 
drug education training program in the 
Orinda School District; a representative to 
the American Field Service Selection Com- 
mittee; and a senior adviser to the Bay Area 
Chapter of the U.S.O. In addition, Mrs. Her- 
rington has been employed as a senior girls 
counselor at the city and county of San 
Francisco Juvenile Hall and has worked as a 
probation officer in San Joaquin County, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Herrington’s professional associations 
include the American Bar Association, the 
California Bar Association, the Alameda 
County Bar Association, the California Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Association, the Queen’s 
Bench Association, and the Hastings Law 
School Alumni Association. 

Mrs. Herrington is married and resides in 
McLean, Va. She and her husband have two 
daughters, Lisa Marie (age 17) and Victoria 
Jean (age 16), currently enrolled in a local 
public high school. 


President’s National Security 
Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of Four Members. 
April 26, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s National Se- 
curity Telecommunications Advisory Com- 
mittee: 


Harry Jack Gray is chairman of United Technol- 
ogies Corp. in Hartford, Conn. He resides in 
Farmington, Conn. He was born November 18, 
1919, in Milledgeville Cross Roads, Ga. 


Edmund Bacon Fitzgerald is chairman of the 
board of Northern Telecom, Inc., in Nashville, 
Tenn., where he resides. He was born Febru- 
ary 5, 1926, in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rocco John Marano is vice president of Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. in Basking 
Ridge, N.J. He resides in Chatham, N.J. He was 
born February 14, 1928, in West Haverstraw, 
N.Y. 
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John Francis Mitchell is president of Motorola, 
Inc., in Schaumberg, Ill. He resides in Inver- 
ness, Ill. He was born January 1, 1928, in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Appointment of Two Members of the 
Advisory Committee on the Arts. 
April 26, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee on 
the Arts (John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts): 


Betty Jane Noe is president of the Women’s 
Guild of the New Orleans Opera Association. 
She is also a member of the Louisiana State 
Arts Council. She is married, has five children, 
and resides in New Orleans, La. She was born 
December 22, 1926, in Abberville, La. 

Ann S. Penberthy has been active in the Phoenix 

. Musical Theatre and the Phoenix Symphony 
Guild since 1965. She is a member of Friends 
of the Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C. 
She is married, has two children, and resides in 
Paradise Valley, Ariz. She was born October 
17, 1923, in Enid, Okla. 


National Commission on Excellence in 
Education 





Remarks on Receiving the Commission’s 
Final Report. April 26, 1983 





I could have been introduced as the late 
President of the United States. [Laughter] 
And I won't look to certain individuals here 
on my left. I was in a meeting with some 
Members of the Congress, and somehow 
the schedule always breaks down after I 
have met with some Members of the Con- 
gress. [Laughter] But it’s an honor to meet 
again with the National Commission mem- 
bers and guests. 

When Secretary Bell and I first discussed 
a plan of action to deal with the declining 
quality of education in America, we agreed 
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that it was imperative to assemble a panel 
of America’s leading educators, an assembly 
of such eminence that the Nation would 
listen to its findings. Well, today you've 
issued your report. And I’m confident that 
America’s students, parents, teachers, and 
government officials will join me in listen- 
ing closely to your findings and recommen- 
dations. 

Your Commission was asked to assess the 
quality of teaching and learning in America 
compared with our own educational tradi- 
tion and the rising competition from other 
industrial nations. You’ve taken a long, hard 
look at America’s educational system and 
found that quality is lacking, but not be- 
cause today’s students are any less capable 
than their predecessors. You’ve found that 
our educational system is in the grip of a 
crisis caused by low standards, lack of pur- 
pose, ineffective use of resources, and a fail- 
ure to challenge students to push perform- 
ance to the boundaries of individual abili- 
ty—and that is to strive for excellence. 

When I first addressed this Commission at 
its inaugural meeting in October of 1981, I 
pointed out that there are few areas of 
American life as important to our society, to 
our people and our parents and families as 
our schools and colleges. And I also noted a 
parallel between a decline in our education 
and a decline—or our economy, I should 
say, and a decline in education. In both 
cases, serious problems had grown worse 
because of neglect and because too many 
people viewed the world the way they 
wanted it to be rather than the way it really 
is. 
Well, we described our economy in realis- 
tic terms; we passed overdue reforms; and 
now the economy’s growing again, but 
without double-digit inflation and record in- 
terest rates like before. Today we’re calling 
attention to the way things really are in 
education. And this year our country will 
spend $215 billion for education. We spent 
more on education at all levels than any 
other country in the world. But what have 
we bought with all that spending? 

I was interested to see that you noted the 
almost uninterrupted decline in student 
achievement in the scores during the past 
two decades, decades in which the Federal 
presence in education grew and grew. 
Today’s high school graduates score almost 


40 points below their 1963 counterparts on 
standard mathematic tests and 50 points 
lower on verbal tests. Last year’s gain on 
SAT scores will have to be repeated for 
more than a decade before we achieve the 
levels of the mid-sixties again. 

Your Commission notes that our educa- 
tion policies have squandered the gains of 
the Sputnik area. The statistics I just cited 
underscore the decline in student achieve- 
ment. Other indicators are more alarming. 

About 13 percent of our 17-year-olds are 
considered functionally illiterate, and for 
minority youth, the figure may be as high 
as 40 percent. In our public 4-year colleges, 
remedial math courses now compromise— 
or comprise, I should say—“compromise”’ is 
on my mind; that was a Freudian slip. 
[Laughter] They now comprise one-fourth 
of all the math courses that are taught in 
our colleges. We can no longer afford to 
pass students who fail to learn from one 
grade to the next simply because they’ve 
come to the end of the year. We can’t 
afford to waste the valuable resources of 
higher education to remedy problems that 
were ignored in our elementary and high 
schools. Four-fifths of our 17-year-olds can’t 
write a persuasive essay. Two-thirds can’t 
solve mathematical problems involving 
more than one step. And nearly 40 percent 
can’t draw inferences from reading. 

Despite record levels of educational 
spending, America’s students came in last in 
7 of 19 academic tests compared to students 
of other industrialized nations. We never 
placed first or second. More than half of our 
country’s gifted and talented students failed 
to match performance with their tested 
ability. 

You know, for 8 years as Governor, every 
year I used to meet with the exchange stu- 
dents in California from other countries and 
some of their American counterparts. And 
every year for 8 years I asked the same 
question and got the same answer. After 
meeting all of them and talking a little bit, 
welcoming them to the United States, I 
would then say, “Tell me, how do our high 
schools compare with your own schools in 
your own countries?” And the answer 
would always be, they would look at each 
other and then they would start to giggle. 
And then they would break into laughter, 
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and then I would find out. They were really 
having a vacation in our schools compared 
to what they were going through in their 
own schools. And it was that way for all the 
8 years that I asked the question. 

Thomas Jefferson warned us, “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, it expects 
what never was and never will be.” It’s not 
too much to say that what began as our 
unique vision—human progress through in- 
dividual opportunity—will grind to a halt in 
America if we fail to meet our educational 
challenges in the eighties. I welcome your 
challenge to the parents of America to hold 
elected officials responsible for carrying out 
those reforms. 

Your report emphasizes that the Federal 
role in education should be limited to spe- 
cific areas, and any assistance should be pro- 
vided with a minimum of administrative 
burdens on our schools, colleges, and teach- 
ers. 

Your call for an end to Federal intrusion 
is consistent with our task of redefining the 
Federal role in education. I believe that 
parents, not Government, have the primary 
responsibility for the education of their chil- 
dren. Parental authority is not a right con- 
veyed by the state; rather, parents delegate 
to their elected school board representa- 
tives and State legislators the responsibility 
for their children’s schooling. 

In a 1982 Gallup poll, the majority of 
those surveyed thought Washington should 
exert less influence in determining the edu- 
cational program of the public schools. So, 
we'll continue to work in the months ahead 
for passage of tuition tax credits, vouchers, 
educational savings accounts, voluntary 
school prayer, and abolishing the Depart- 
ment of Education. Our agenda is to restore 
quality to education by increasing competi- 
tion and by strengthening parental choice 
and local control. I’d like to ask all of you, 
as well as every citizen who considers this 
report’s recommendations, to work together 
to restore excellence in America’s schools. 

We’re entering a new era, and education 
holds the key. As sunrise industries grow, 
they bring us technological advances, offer- 
ing opportunities and challenges. Rather 
than fear our future, let us embrace it and 
make it work for us by improving instruc- 
tion in science and math, retraining our 
workers, encouraging the continued educa- 
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tion, retooling our factories, and stimulating 
investment in new areas of growth. We can 
do that. We can compete and meet the 
challenges of the marketplace. We're still 
the world’s technological leader. But to be 
stronger, we have to get smarter. 

America needs more education power. I 
would like to close today by commending 
Ted Bell for his leadership in creating the 
Commission and by thanking each of the 
members, especially Dr. David Gardner, 
the able Chairman, and Vice-Chairman, 
Yvonne Larsen, for their dedicated effort. 
You’ve rendered the Nation a valuable serv- 
ice. And on behalf of all concerned with 
excellence in education, I want to thank 
you for your work, your courage, and your 
vision. 

And, you know, for me to be standing 
here saying this, the situation must be des- 
perate, because some years after I gradu- 
ated from Eureka College, I returned to 
that school. And they gave me an honorary 
degree, which only compounded a sense of 
guilt I'd nursed for 25 years, because I 
thought the first one they gave me was 
honorary. [Laughter] 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:20 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 

The report is entitled “A Nation at Risk: 
The Imperative for Educational Reform—A 
Report to the Nation and the Secretary of 
Education, United States Department of 
Education, by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, April 1983” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 65 pages). 

Earlier in the day, the President met with 
Secretary of Education Terrel H. Bell, who 
presented him with a copy of the report. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With USA Today. April 26, 1983 





Central America 


Q. I’m going to start out with a couple of 
Central American questions and see how I 
do. 
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The President. All right. 
Q. Are you happy with the $30 million 
you got from the House today? 


The President. Not completely happy. 
The cup’s half full. We need the full cup, 
and we will go back for more. On the 
Senate side, I understand they did pass the 
full 60 that we’d asked for. 


Q. I think a lot of Americans wonder if 
you are getting us into another Vietnam. I 
think that’s the general worry there—some- 
thing that’s secret, and we quietly slip in 
before we realize we’re there. Are we? 


The President. No. And there is no com- 
parison whatsoever in this situation and 
Vietnam. And I will be speaking more 
about this tomorrow night to the Congress. 
But there is no, and never has been any 
thought or discussion of sending troops any 
place here in the Americas, nor are they 
asked for or wanted. And three-fourths or 
more of all the aid that has gone down 
there has been economic aid, and less than 
one-fourth of it has been military aid. 


Q. But Vietnam started similarly in our 
country, saying that we had no intention of 
sending any troops there; we weren’t going 
to get into it. And because of all the debate 
over secret operations, I think there’s a 
great concern. Do you think there's a point 
where you can tell Americans more about 
what we’re doing in Nicaragua, for exam- 
ple? 

The President. Well, no, look what we 
had in Vietnam. We had a place that wasn’t 
even named that. It was named French 
Indochina, and it was part of the decoloniz- 
ing that began after World War II. And at a 
meeting of the leading nations, the Western 
World, in Geneva, it was decided that there 
would be a North Vietnam and a South 
Vietnam, and the two countries were cre- 
ated. All sorts of provisions were made as to 
how they could determine where they 
wanted to go and so forth. And the people 
of one country or the other were supposed 
to be allowed to change if they wanted to. 
North Vietnam—when a million people 
crossed over into South Vietnam, preferring 
that to the Communist rule that existed 
under Ho Chi Minh in North Vietnam— 


they shut the borders, contrary to the 
agreement, and so forth. 

But you had there an assault on one coun- 
try by another. But the advisers that were 
in there were in there because it was a new 
country, South Vietnam. They were, for the 
first time, going to have to have things like 
their own defense, there own military, and 
so forth. And we were simply in there 
trying to help them establish all the things 
that go with being an independent state. 
And the invasion from North Vietnam 
really started—while most people portrayed 
it as a Vietcong, a domestic revolution it 
wasn’t at all. We know now that they were 
sent in deliberately; they were North Viet- 
namese forces. 

But the whole thing was on a totally dif- 
ferent basis—to say nothing of being 10,000 
miles away—than the situation here of a 
duly elected government that is being at- 
tacked by guerrilla forces that are spon- 
sored by outside countries. 

Q. But it’s the situation in Nicaragua that, 
I think, right now is causing so much con- 
cern because of the secrecy of what’s going 
on there. Do you think there’s a point to- 
morrow night or some point along where 
you can describe more fully what we're 
doing there, beyond the trying to intercept 
the arms? 

The President. Well, no, what I think I 
will point out is that the difference between 
El Salvador and Nicaragua is that Nicaragua 
is a revolutionary government that by force 
took over the governing of Nicaragua. But 
then you had the internal fight in which 
many of the revolutionaries were cast aside, 
and the promises that had been made as 
being the goals of the revolution were 
never carried out. 

Our country had tried to do—been trying 
to get along, negotiate with Nicaragua. But 
our interest there is because the arms and 
the training and even the direction of guer- 
rilla military movements are all centered in 
Nicaragua. The arms are coming into El 
Salvador by way of Nicaragua. We know 
that the operations of the Salvadoran guer- 
rillas are directed by radio from the capital 
of—near the capital of Nicaragua. 
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Q. Well, you said in your last press con- 
ference that we wouldn’t do anything to 
violate the Boland amendment. How would 
you feel if the guerrillas themselves said 
that their intentions are to overthrow the 
government there? 

The President. Well, we can’t control 
what they’re saying. What we’re interested 
in is preventing this continued military 
supply and training and—— 

Q. Well, can’t we control what they’re 
doing without arms, though? 

The President. What? 

Q. Can’t we control what—if they’re 
saying that they’re trying to overthrow the 
government, can’t we control that? 

The President. Well, as I say, we're inter- 
ested in making it more difficult—in fact, 
impossible for Nicaragua to continue to arm 
the guerrillas in E] Salvador. 


Federal Taxation 


Q. I'll jump for a minute to taxes, another 
of your favorite subjects. Howard Baker said 
yesterday that—I think it was earlier 
today—that he thought that the Republi- 
cans would have to go from about $8 billion 
to $10 billion in new taxes in order to save 
the third year of your tax cut and your 
indexing. If they structured that in such a 
way that it wasn’t an income tax, do you 
think you could buy it? 

The President. 1 just have to say that I 
think that right now, with this recovery at 
the stage it has reached, no one should be 
talking increased taxes. This would be a 
good way to set back or cancel out the re- 
covery. 

Q. But if both the Democrats and Repub- 
licans are, and you've got the choice be- 
tween what the Democrats are trying to do, 
the 30 billion, which could mean no third 
year tax cut, no indexing, couldn’t you 
accept something to save that? 

The President. If they attempted it—— 

Q. Or would you go along the road and 
veto it? 

The President. If they attempted it, I 
would veto that. 

Q. Even—no amount at all? Not a cent, 
not a nickel? 

The President. No. 
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Education 


Q. Mr. President, could I ask you about 
the—your Commission on Educational Ex- 
cellence today made a report saying that 
there was a tide of mediocrity sweeping 
American schools. And implicit in what 
they said, I think, is that there will have to 
be more money spent for longer class hours, 
better paid teachers, and so forth. Would 
you be inclined to support more Federal 
aid to education if that’s what it took to 
have the kind of crash program that they’re 
talking about? 

The President. Well, yes, we’ve talked 
about that, but providing there would not 
be any increase in Federal administration of 
those funds. We think there is a parallel 
between the Federal involvement in educa- 
tion and the decline in quality over recent 
years. What is more needed than just 
throwing money at education—we’re right 
now spending more money than any other 
country in the world; we’re spending $215 
billion on education in this country. We 
think what has happened is—well, the 
report speaks for itself, that we have let up, 
we are not actually taking the students to 
the limit of their ability. We think we need 
more required courses. This is what the 
Commission has come up with. 

And I know that today a question was 
asked of David Gardner as to the one thing 
that was lacking in the report was the 
demand for a big Federal program. I 
thought his answer explained it very well 
when he said, “No, we are trying to im- 
prove the quality of education, and that 
doesn’t take a big Federal program.” 

Q. You don’t think there’s any need for 
additional Federal aid, excluding adminis- 
trative costs? 

The President. | have not had a chance to 
read the full report yet. But, no, I don’t see 
any need for—— 


Press Coverage of the Administration 


Q. Mr. President, in connection with your 
visit with the newspaper publishers tomor- 
row, yesterday Senator Moynihan told the 
publishers they should “roar like a tiger,” I 
believe he told them, over press restraints 
on coverage by Congress and the adminis- 
tration. Do you think the press has anything 
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to roar about in terms of covering Washing- 
ton in your administration? 

The President. Well, now, how did he just 
mean thatP—that they’d roar like a lion? 

Q. Well, he said that there was a montage 
of restraint, no major problems, but he re- 
ferred to the Secret Agents Act. He re- 
ferred to the appellate power of the Su- 
preme Court. He referred to several inci- 
dents, and he said there is a montage of 
restraint, and the press should be more vig- 
orous and noisy about protecting its political 
coverage. 

The President. 1 don’t see that, and I 
don’t think so. I think the press is free to 
print those things that should be printed. I 
think to suggest that we should declassify 
things with regard to national security 
would be ridiculous. I think the press would 
feel that way, too. 

Q. Do you think the public has anything 
to complain about in terms of what it is 
getting in the way of news out of Washing- 
ton in your administration? 

The President. Yes. I'd like to see the 
press complain about that they’re getting 
too many leaks. [Laughter] 

Q. I guess that’s your complaint about 
them. 

The President. Yes. 


Defense Spending 

Q. You’ve said before, frequently, that 
one of the reasons that you’re not getting as 
much support as you should on some of 
your policies is because the public doesn’t 
understand them. Do you think the public 
is not getting a full account of them? 

The President. Well, now, I’m trying to 
think of a specific here in what we’re—— 

Q. I think defense was one. 

The President. Pardon? 

Q. I think it was the defense buildup that 
most recently was complained about. 

The President. Oh. Well, yes, I think 
there has been a perpetuation of an image, 
of a perception, that somehow defense is 
the cornucopia from which you can get all 
the revenues you need for anything else 
that you want to do, and that it doesn’t 
have any bearing on our national security. 
And people have been led to believe that, 
well, it’s just larded with fat, and so you 
wouldn’t really be hurting the muscle fiber 


of our security if you took more money 
away. 

And what I guess I suggested recently 
was that to talk about defense spending, the 
defense budget, and to talk about—“Well, 
let’s take $5 billion off or let’s take $10 
billion off of the budget—” there is no way 
that you can budget militarily that way. 

Those of us who are responsible for secu- 
rity, we don’t go at how much we want to 
spend. We go at, “What do we need to 
meet the strategic plan that we have that 
we believe is necessary for our security?” 
And then you add up, “What is that going 
to cost?” Now, the only way that you can 
look at the defense budget is not by way of 
just counting dollars. The man who says, 
“Let’s reduce the budget by $10 billion,” 
should be made to come in and look at that 
defense plan. And then we say to him, 
“Okay. Where do you think—what would 
you do away with there that would save 
$10 billionP And how much does that in- 
crease the insecurity of our country if you 
do that?” 

Q. Do you think, then, that the public 
generally just doesn’t understand this proc- 
ess? Because the polls still show that—even 
though you gained some back in recent 
weeks on this defense spending issue, the 
polls still show that people believe there 
can be—that they want a defense buildup, 
but not necessarily as much as a defense 
buildup that you want. 

The President. But they’ve been told that 
over and over again. Do you realize that 
when I was campaigning, during the cam- 
paign, it was exactly the opposite? Every- 
one in this country was prepared to believe, 
and did believe, that our defenses had, as 
they have, been neglected, and that we 
were in a very risky situation. In fact, much 
of it was obvious. When ships couldn’t sail, 
naval vessels, because they didn’t have 
enough crew or didn’t have spare parts for 
the machinery, the public knew something 
was wrong. 

Since that time, I think the constant 
drumbeat about charging that there is ex- 
cessive spending is the thing that has 
turned the public around. They’ve been 
told over and over again that there is waste 
and extravagance. 
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Q. By Republicans or by the press or by 
Democrats or what? Who’s telling them 
that? 

The President. Well, it’s a combination. 

Q. Well, your own—your Senate Budget 
Committee, run by your Republicans, think 
that the point has come where we have to 
go for a little bit less of an increase—not a 
decrease, I understand that—but less of an 
increase than you want. 

The President. Well, except that they— 
even including the chairman of that com- 
mittee, are going to wage a fight on the 
floor—— 

Q. But for 

The President. —for more money. They 
knew they could not, in the committee, 
they could not get a majority vote. 


Withholding Tax on Interest and 
Dividends 

Q. Turning to a topic that is a little, 
maybe less complex, what about Senator 
Dole’s comment yesterday that he doesn’t 
think the public understands the issue with 
the bankers over withholding tax? 

The President. Well, I think there, that 
there was a perception built among millions 
of people that this was a new tax; that 
somehow, something that had never been 
levied against them was going to be levied. 
They did not understand how many of 
them, the great majority of them that 
wouldn’t even be touched by this, that they 
would be exempt on the basis of their 
income or the size of their savings accounts. 
And this generated probably the most suc- 
cessful lobbying effort that I’ve seen in 
many years. And—— 

Q. Will you veto the way it’s—— 

The President. What? 

Q. The way it’s structured now, a 4-year 
delay, would you veto that the way you 
would veto a—— 

The President. Well, I'm going to wait, 
before I make any comment of that kind on 
whether I'll veto or not, till I see what 
eventually arrives out of the Legislature. 
But the plain truth of the matter is, this is 
not a new tax. It’s a tax that people are 
presently paying. And all that we wanted to 
do, the same as we do with wages, with 
withholding, was to be able to head off sev- 
eral millions of people who are cheating on 
their income tax and are escaping payment 
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by not paying on dividend and interest 
earnings. 

Q. Do you think the press has failed to 
explain this, or do you think it’s the fact 
that the public doesn’t want to understand 
itP 

The President. Well, I don’t know that 
I’ve seen that carried very much. I think 
I’ve seen the news carried of the lobbying, 
the news carried of the resentment of this, 
but I’ve never really seen an explanation of 
it. 

Q. But the editorial writers were with 
you. I don’t think I read an editorial any- 
where in this country that was not on your 
side on this. 

The President. The editorials. But then, as 
we all know, only 10 percent of the readers 
read the editorials—{/aughter|—but 90 per- 
cent were reading something else in the 
same papers. No, I was surprised at many of 
the papers that normally don’t editorialize 
in my favor who were in this one. 


1984 Elections 


Q. Could I ask you a couple of questions 
about °84? Without expecting you to an- 
nounce while we’re sitting here—— 

Q. But you can if you want. [Laughter] 

Q. One of the State chairmen who was 
having lunch with you last Thursday, when 
he left the White House he told some 
friends in the Republican National Commit- 
tee that during the lunch you had leaned 
over and said to him, “Don’t worry. I’m 
going to go again.” And I was just wonder- 
ing if he was telling the truth. Have you 
told anybody that? 

The President. | did not tell anyone. 

Q. You haven’t told anyone that? 

The President. No. 

Q. You're still saying you haven’t made 
up your mind? 

The President. 
anyone. Really. 

Q. Even Nancy? 

The President. What? 

Q. Even Nancy? 

The President. Not even Nancy. 

Q. Secondly, one of your, sort of, support- 
ers, Terry Dolan, from NCPAC—occasional 
supporters—I don’t know if you have heard 
about this or not, but they are running tele- 
vision commercials now, saying that the 


I haven’t said that to 
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press is slinging mud at you and is trying to 
drive you out of running for a second term. 
And they are actually collecting money, and 
they’re asking for contributions to NCPAC 
on your behalf for running for reelection. 
Are you aware of this, and do you con- 
done—— 

The President. No. 

Q. ——or encourage this kind of activity? 

The President. This is the first that I'd 
ever heard of it and, no, I couldn’t condone 
it, because the election laws are very strict 
about that sort of thing. 

Q. Do you feel that the press is trying to 
get you out of the campaign for running for 
reelection? 

The President. No. | mean—{laughing|— 
just think, you wouldn’t have all those 
things to pick on if I weren’t here. [Laugh- 
ter] 


News Coverage 


Q. In that connection, Mr. President, you 
have commented that there’s an imbalance 
of bad news over good news. Lately, since 
the economic news has been brightening, I 
haven’t sensed that feeling quite as much. 
Do you feel that the news has gotten better 
or the coverage has gotten better? 

The President. Well, for one thing, the 
news has gotten better. But, no, I think I 
was probably speaking more there of the 
media, the TV news, that I think sometimes 
is interested in—well, you know, show busi- 
ness is based on the audience having an 
emotional experience, and so the sad stories 
were appealing, and so forth, and there 
seemed to be a great emphasis on this. 

For example, just the other day, though— 
let me—the use and non-use of figures. The 
other day, there was a little note—and I 
can’t recall, so I'll be honest, I can’t recall 
whether it was a columnist or whether it 
was a news story—to the effect that some- 
place they were setting a record of 500 
businesses going belly-up every year, and 
this year there will be 500, and so forth. 
But no mention was made of the fact that 
new businesses are setting records in start- 
ing; that in the same period when several 
thousand businesses were reported as clos- 
ing, I guess in the year of 1982, 600,000 
businesses started up. 

And the same was true for a long time. 
Every week, faithfully reported, was how 


many people signed up for unemployment 
insurance. But each week, the same source 
of information gives the number of people 
that go off unemployment insurance. Now, 
admittedly, maybe not all of those go back 
to work, maybe they just come to the end 
of their term. But for many weeks, the 
number of people leaving unemployment 
insurance has been greater than the 
number of people going on. 


Paul Volcker 


Q. You know, speaking of the good eco- 
nomic news, some experts think that part of 
the beginning of the recovery is due to Paul 
Volcker’s loosening up a little bit on the 
money supply. Why do you want to get rid 
of him now? [Laughter] 

The President. The way you asked that 
question, you can’t get a yes or no answer 
to that. [Laughter] 

There’s never been any discussion over 
here of this. I know that’s an appointment 
that comes up down the road a ways. 
There’s never been any talk here. 

Q. You mean, when you're saying “here,” 
you mean yourself, not your senior aides? 
Or are you including in your senior aides on 
that? 

The President. Well, there certainly has 
never been any involving me, or no one has 
ever broached the subject to me. 

Q. So if they’re saying that—as I’ve seen 
reported—that they’re almost unanimous in 
thinking you should get your own man in 
that job, that’s their opinion and not neces- 
sarily yours? 

The President. That would be their opin- 
10Nn. 


The President’s Advisers and News Leaks 


Q. Speaking of the aides, just one more. 
Do you intend to do anything about the 
feuding that’s going on among some of the 
senior levels on your staff? 

The President. Yes, | am disturbed about 
it, and I think there, again, this comes 
under the subject, generally, of leaks. And I 
think it’s time to put a stop to what I think 
is incorrect information. If leaks are honest, 
that’s one thing. But incorrect information 
has added to this whole atmosphere. 

Q. How are you going to do that? 
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The President. Well, I've thought of the 
guillotine. [Laughter] But I'll stop short of 
that. 

Q. Is it incorrect, the reports that Clark 
and Weinberger or Clark and Weinberger 
and Baker or—is it incorrect that, for in- 
stance, the defense people and Jim Baker 
and his staff are not communicating as well 
as they should? 

The President. Well, whether someone in 
a lower-down echelon thinks they’re doing 
a service for their own shop in putting out 
this kind of talk or not, that’s what I aim to 
find out. But, no, I think some of the attacks 
that I have seen recently, both ways, are 
reprehensible and do not portray the situa- 
tion. 

Q. So, they’re not true? 

The President. No. Maybe some of this 
comes from the way I chose to do business. 
It’s the way I did it in California for 8 years. 
I understand that in the past, Cabinets, for 
example—each person had his own turf and 
no one else in the Cabinet would talk about 
a decision affecting the turf of that one 
Cabinet member. 

I don’t do business that way. Ours is more 
like a board of directors. I want all the 
input, because there are very few issues 
that don’t lap over into other areas. Can 
you talk about farm exports without being 
involved with the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Treasury Department, and 
so forth. 

So, I want everybody’s input. I want to 
hear all the views and all the input, and 
then I make the decisions. The only thing 
different from a board of directors is I don’t 
take a vote. I know that I have to make the 
decision. 


Defense Spending 

Q. Well, one of the problems is that there 
was a feeling that you could’ve gotten a 
better deal out of the Budget Committee if 
the issue of what your negotiating position 
was going to be—as in all negotiating, you 
didn’t want to say too soon. Well, it appears 
that it may have come too late. Do you—— 

The President. No, what really happened 
was I had asked for more time to see if, 
number one, if the Commission that was 
studying the MX and all—they had not 
come in—whether what they came in with 
might change the figure that we had put in 
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in the budget. Also, the swift drop in infla- 
tion, we thought, had made some changes. 
And it takes time. 

There again we come back to—you can’t 
just discuss money, you’ve got to discuss 
“What are we talking about, what are we 
talking about doing away with that won’t 
cost as much and so forth?” And frankly, I 
had asked for time because I believed that 
we could have some flexibilty, that our 
original figure could be changed. 

And the Committee was in markup and 
meeting. And I asked for more time again, 
and they wouldn’t give more time. And the 
only reason I was asking for more time was 
it took longer than we thought. They were 
working on it over at the Pentagon. And 
they came in with a figure, and it was a 
lower and a compromise figure. But it was 
too late. They had passed their figure. Now 
we're going to try to get our figure—which 
isn’t as low as theirs—we’re now going to 
try to get it considered. 

Q. The 7.5? 

The President. What? 

Q. The 7.5 percent? 

The President. Yes. 


Television News 


Q. Mr. President, you mention a show biz 
and an emotional experience. Does that 
suggest that you distinguish between the 
coverage you get in print and on television? 

The President. Well, I think I'd be quot- 
ing an awful lot of newspapermen if I said 
that there is a flavor of show business more 
to TV news than there is to the front page 
of a newspaper. 

Q. Does that bother you? 

The President. What? 

Q. Does that bother you? 

The President. Not when it’s in my favor. 
[Laughter] 


Paul Volcker 


Q. If I could get back to Mr. Volcker just 
for a minute, I think it was the chairman of 
General Motors who said yesterday that this 
thing shouldn’t be left hanging, that it could 
have a powerful effect on Wall Street, you 
know, the way they perceive what’s going 
to happen here to the Federal Reserve. 

Most people assume that nothing around 
here happens by accident. Was it an acci- 
dent that some of your aides set the tone 
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for perhaps pushing Mr. Volcker out? Does 
that concern you? 

The President. If they did, and if those 
leaks—they actually were leaking this, then 
it had to be. As a matter of fact, I told Mr. 
Volcker just the other day after all of this 
flurry appeared that there had been no de- 
cision made nor no conversation of any kind 
carried on here in the administration about 
this. And I hope he won’t mind my telling 
you his answer. His answer was to laugh 
and say, “I’ve been around Washington a 
long time. Don’t worry.” 

Q. Well, usually, as Don was saying, it’s 
because you're trying it out on the public. I 
mean, you know, there’s leaks and there are 
leaks. And some of them help you, because 
you get policies across—— 

The President. Well, these—— 

Q. This one wasn’t one of those? 

The President. Believe me, these would 
not have been—what you're talking about 
aren’t leaks, they’re trial balloons. 

Q. Yes, okay. 

The President. No, there were no trial 
balloons. Because if it was a trial balloon, I 
would have had to know about it. 

Mr. Speakes.' You all want to get one 
more? 

Q. Mr. President, I’d like to make a pitch 
that you and your associates consider send- 
ing your message on leaks and news cover- 
age to the convention of the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors. I expect you 
don’t want to visit with two newspaper 
groups in 2 weeks, but we hope somebody 
from your administration can visit with us, 
and I'll leave this with Mr. Speakes. 

The President. Oh, all right. [Laughing:] 
Okay. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 5:08 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
participants were John C. Quinn, president 
of Gannett Newspapers, and Ann Devroy 
and Don Campbell of Gannett News Serv- 
ice. 
The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 27. 


1 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 


New York City Crime Fighters 





Remarks to Daily News Crime Fighter 
Award Winners in New York, N.Y. 
April 27, 1983 





Thank you, and, Mayor Koch—and I 
thank him; he is the donor of that jacket 
which I’m very proud to have—Commis- 
sioner McGuire, Senator D’Amato, Con- 
gressman Molinari, and James Wieghart, to- 
gether with the residents of this great city, 
you're reminding all Americans of what is 
right and good about our people and our 
country. 

My hat is off to New York and its police 
force for their dedicated and often thank- 
less battle against crime. And I congratulate 
the New York Daily News for caring 
enough about its community that it spon- 
sors the New York Crime Fighters Award 
program. I understand that more than 
$60,000 in those prize moneys that Mr. 
Wieghart mentioned have been given out 
so far, and that’s quite an investment in our 
collective peace of mind. 

By working together, the city and the 
Daily News are another example of how our 
public and private institutions can be made 
even more effective in improving the qual- 
ity of our lives. But most of all, I want to 
thank these citizens here for—they’re ev- 
eryday Americans—thank them for their 
courage in unexpected circumstances and 
for their becoming heroes they were. You 
know, someone once said that a hero isn’t 
braver than anyone else. He’s just brave 5 
minutes longer. [Laughter] I don’t know 
whether that’s the answer or not, but God 
bless them all. 

And those who say we’re in a time when 
there are no heroes, they just don’t know 
where to look. They certainly haven’t been 
flipping through the pages of the New York 
Daily News lately. I wish all our people 
could read, as I have, the accounts of your 
individual acts of heroism. In each case you 
seem to think you acted as anyone else 
would have in the same situation. And you 
spoke from your hearts about how we all 
depend on one another. 

Alvin Torres said, “I just hope people will 
realize that we must all work together, citi- 
zens and police. If somebody needs help, 
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we should try to help out. You’ve got to 
try.” Well, when you read how the Torres 
brothers chased down a_ purse-snatcher 
wielding a knife; how Mrs. Keneally, a 
grandmother, collared a pickpocket by his 
neck scarf and gave him the back of her 
hand until the police arrived—I liked the 
picture of that one more than anything— 
[laughter|—and how Rabbi Rosenfeld im- 
mobilized a mugger armed with a machete; 
you realize there’s nothing very average 
about the average American. 

Sometimes I’ve accused some of our polit- 
ical opponents of referring so much about 
the common man, and I prefer to think that 
most Americans are pretty uncommon. 
Here in New York’s teeming streets and 
boroughs and in towns and cities across 
America, our people do care about each 
other. And they’re ready to help. From cab- 
bies to construction workers to youths to 
grandmothers and an airman from Brook- 
lyn, the people of New York are leading the 
way in what has become a national citizens 
campaign to restore security to our streets 
and neighborhoods. Working with their 
local police, they’re getting results. 

Seeing men and women like yourselves 
here today in what some say is the busiest 
precinct in the county—or in the country, I 
should say, I believe we can and we will rid 
ourselves of the fear that plagued us. I like 
to think, also, that we’re not only going to 
rid ourselves of the fear; we’re going to 
transfer that fear to where those skulking 
people who try to take advantage of their 
fellow citizens aren’t going to just look 
around for the uniform. They’re just going 
to look around and say, “I can’t trust these 
people anymore, can’t trust them to go 
their own way and not take us on.” 

Together we’re working toward the day 
when law-abiding men and women can live 
in confidence and, as I say, only the crimi- 
nals will be afraid. 

On behalf of all Americans, I thank the 
New York Crime Fighters. I thank the 
Daily News and New York City. Ill tell 
your story wherever I go, because I know 
your courage will inspire others. In the 
meantime, your fellow citizens are grateful 
that you’ve made the world a little safer, a 
little more free, and filled with a great deal 
more hope. 
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I want to congratulate you on your 
awards and, again, thank you for your cour- 
age. God bless all of you, and thank all of 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:22 a.m. to 
the award winners and police department 
officers and guests at the Mid-town South 
Precinct Building. He was introduced by 
James Wieghart, editor of the New York 
Daily News. 


American Newspaper Publishers 
Association 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at the Association’s Annual 
Convention in New York, N.Y. 

April 27, 1983 





The President. Chairman Marcil and 
ladies and gentlemen, I’ve been an after- 
lunch speaker a lot of times. I’m a little self- 
conscious being a before-lunch speaker. 
[Laughter] If I see you looking over your 
shoulder for the waiter, I'll know I’ve been 
on too long. [Laughter] 

But it is a pleasure to speak to groups like 
yours, because I’ve always felt that you in 
the publishing business and those of us in 
political life have a lot in common. We both 
see articles in the paper that make us very 
angry, but there’s nothing we can do about 
them. [Laughter] 

But I thought today Id see to it that you 
did get one up on your reporters and edi- 
tors. You know, when I was the Governor 
in California, addresses to the publishers as- 
sociations always seemed to follow a pat- 
tern: A public official would have to put in 
a few lines about the importance of a free 
press and the first amendment as our way 
of life, and then he’d go on to pitch what- 
ever program or policy he might have been 
advocating that week. So, I thought maybe 
today we could do what we used to do 
there to break the boredom in California: 
give those of you who pay the bills and 
meet the payroll a chance to ask me some 
of the questions that perhaps some of your 
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employees haven’t gotten around to asking 
yet in the press conferences. 

But before we get to that, I couldn’t en- 
tirely pass up the opportunity to mention a 
few items that I think should be brought to 
your attention. I suppose you could call 
them “good news” items, but whatever 
label you put on them, I think they’re 
worth a few moments. 

First, of course, there’s the economic re- 
covery. Pretty soon they won’t be calling it 
Reaganomics anymore. [Laughter] 

The recovery is widely acknowledged, 
but I’m sure some of its dimensions may not 
be fully appreciated. Take some of the key 
economic indicators for example: Auto pro- 
duction is up 40 percent in the last quarter 
over the same quarter a year ago; new 
home sales were up in February by 49 per- 
cent; building permits were up in March by 
71 percent over the same time last year; 
and building starts are up by 75 percent. 
Consumer confidence has had its best 
monthly gain in 9 years—all the way to 77 
percent as measured by the Conference 
Board. And it doesn’t stop there. 

We now have the lowest prime interest 
rate in 4% years. And inflation for the last 6 
months is averaging one-half of 1 percent, 
which is a bit better than the double-digit 
figures of a few years ago. In fact, it’s the 
lowest 6-month period of inflation in more 
than 20 years. And I don’t have to tell you 
the stock market is healthy again. As a 
matter of fact, I don’t know whether 
there’ll be some profit taking before it 
closes this afternoon, but right now it’s up 
about another 8 or 9 points over yesterday’s 
record-breaking high. 

I think there’s a reason for this recovery: 
the slowing the growth of Federal spend- 
ing, cutting Federal tax rates, and restored 
business and public confidence after a re- 
cession whose roots stretch back for more 
than a decade. 

I was just hoping that many of you would 
keep this in mind when you hear some of 
the pleas from Washington or, maybe, even 
an editor now and then wants an editorial 
suggesting that raising taxes and increasing 
domestic spending might be the way to 
prosperity. We’re all glad that recovery is 
underway. But I think the generosity and 
the compassion of most Americans toward 
those who suffered during the recent reces- 


sion deserves a little more news coverage 
than it’s received. 

In 1982 we had the largest level of giving 
to charitable organizations in our nation’s 
history. Forty-six percent of all Americans 
volunteer their time, and they give an aver- 
age of 17 hours per month. Corporate 
giving as a percentage of profits is also up 
significantly. More than $3 billion was do- 
nated. 

I've been especially pleased by the new 
partnership that’s being developed between 
the private sector and the public-interest 
groups. Here in New York, for example, the 
American Express Company has put to 
work, as pari of their communications net- 
work, severely handicapped people who are 
confined to their homes, but can still oper- 
ate computer keyboards. There are public- 
private partnerships taking hold in the 
south Bronx in an attempt to upgrade some 
of the dilapidated tenement buildings. 

These are just examples of what’s been 
taking place all around the country in an 
attempt to meet some of our critical social 
problems. For instance, to combat unem- 
ployment, local radio and television stations 
have sponsored more than 30 job-a-thons 
throughout the country. 

Or, to take another major social problem, 
I know all of us were relieved to see recent- 
ly that crime had actually declined by 4 
percent in 1982, the sharpest decline in 5 
years. The Director of the FBI, William 
Webster, has suggested that these new fig- 
ures may well show that volunteer action 
through citizen crime prevention groups is 
having an impact on the problem. 

In Philadelphia there are now 581 crime 
prevention groups. That’s up from 167 only 
a couple of years ago. Here in New York, 
there are more than 151,000 volunteers in 
13 types of programs. And lest some of you 
are peering closely and thinking that might 
be an early campaign button, I just this 
morning met with one of those crime 
groups. And they kind of gave me an hon- 
orary member{[ship] in the Crime Stoppers. 

And the group that I met with were a 
number who had been awarded by the 
Daily News, which is collaborating with the 
city police and with this group and provides 
cash awards to them for their heroic deeds. 
And to see this group of people, you could 
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go down and just throw a rope around 40 
people or so on the street, and it would be 
the same typical American mix. 

Every one of them had performed an 
heroic deed at the risk of his or her life: a 
grandmother who had seized a robber by 
the scarf and was backhanding him until 
the police got there to rescue him from 
that—{laughter|—two young’ _ Hispanic 
Americans who had chased down an armed 
robber; a rabbi who had assaulted and cap- 
tured the robber whose weapon was a ma- 
chete. And it went on and on. And yet you 
looked and you said, “This is just Ameri- 
cana.” There must be something right 
about this society of ours. 

You know, ever since de Tocqueville 
wrote with awe early in the 1800’s about 
the spirit of American volunteerism, the 
spirit of neighbor helping neighbor, visitors 
have been astonished by the kind of gump- 
tion and get-up-and-go of American volun- 
teers. I have to admit the other day I was a 
bit astonished myself. I was out in the Rose 
Garden, privileged to present the Peace 
Corps Volunteer Awards to a number of 
Americans, one of whom was a quite elder- 
ly and very tiny nun, Sister Madeline. She 
runs a hospital canteen in Ghana, in Africa. 
And as I handed her her certificate of 
award, she leaned over and everyone was 
surprised to see she was whispering some- 
thing to me. And they were more surprised 
when I whispered something back. 

Well, she was still working. She whis- 
pered to me that they really had a problem 
about the lack of flour in the canteen with 
the great hunger they’re faced. And I whis- 
pered back to her that I’d see what we 
could do about it. And before the afternoon 
was over, a volunteer was taking care of it. 
It didn’t take more than two phone calls 
and 3,000 pounds of flour are on their way 
to Sister Madeline’s canteen. 

This is a story that’s typical of America’s 
volunteer programs. And I also think that 
all of this is of interest to the public, even 
newsworthy. It’s true that one approach to 
news is the man-bites-dog principle. If it’s 
unusual, bad, or bizarre, then its newswor- 
thy. Maybe there’s another kind of news as 
well, the kind that lifts our spirits by pro- 
viding insights into the kind of people we 
are and the kind of society that we live in. 
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Now, as you know, I caused a bit of a 
flurry when I suggested recently that news- 
men were overlooking some pretty remark- 
able stories about what’s right with our soci- 
ety as well as what’s wrong. But I have to 
admit it was gratifying to see on one of the 
networks last week the story of a Cambo- 
dian girl who had been in a Communist 
labor camp until she was 5 years old. Her 
father died in that camp. Suffering from 
malnutrition, he was too weak to work, so 
he was executed. Today, that girl, who 4 
years ago was helping dig ditches in Cam- 
bodia and couldn’t speak any English, is in 
the fifth grade at Alpine Crest School in 
Tennessee, and today she is also the school 
district spelling champion. 

Yes, I think America is a place of many 
social and economic problems. And, believe 
me, in my job I hear a lot about them. But I 
think it’s also good for us to remind our- 
selves and others that our society makes it 
possible to contend with the recession and 
crime even while we offer hope to a Linn 
Yann and to all those living in oppression 
and tyranny. 

This last point brings up the first respon- 
sibility of the President of the United States 
and of the Congress: the security of this 
country and the well-being of our people. 
And tonight I will speak directly to that 
issue in the context of Central America. 

We're not accustomed to thinking very 
much about that region, not accustomed to 
worrying about possibly a military threat in 
our own hemisphere. We’ve almost taken 
for granted the friendly, independent 
neighbors that we have. But we can no 
longer ignore that there’s a fire started and 
burning in our front yard. And we must 
respond with both unity and firmness of 
purpose. 

The peoples of the hemisphere, this 
hemisphere, are all Americans, and all of us 
share a vital stake in the future of democra- 
cy and freedom. We have it within our 
power to act now to keep the situation 
manageable, and it’s in this spirit that I shall 
speak to the Congress and to the Nation 
tonight. 

But that’s the end of the remarks that I 
wasn’t going to make and—{/aughter]|—we 
can now turn to the questions. 
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Mr. Marcil. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

I see Joe D. Smith is down there with an 
interesting question. 


Paul A. Volcker 


Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Marcil. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, the question is that there are 
reports that the President does not intend— 
there’s a question whether or not he would 
nominate Paul Volcker to the Fed, and 
we’re wondering whether this is a matter— 
well, let me start over. [Laughter] The ans- 
wer’'ll be shorter than the question. [Laugh- 
ter] 

There are reports that you do not intend 
to choose Paul Volcker to continue at the 
Fed. Mr. Volcker is widely credited with 
being a major influence in getting inflation 
down. This is a great matter of satisfaction 
to you. What is it about Mr. Volcker’s per- 
formance that concerns you? 

The President. Not a thing. And you must 
realize that sometimes the morning papers 
come to me with breakfast, and I get sur- 
prised at some of the things I’m doing 
myself. [Laughter] 

There has never been a discussion in the 
White House about this. The appointment, 
as I understand it, comes up in August. 
There has been no consideration or talk of 
any kind about that or about whether 
there’d be reappointment or new appoint- 
ment or what. We just haven’t considered 
it, and we’ve got too much on the plate 
right now to consider it before we get 
closer to the day. 

Mr. Marcil. Charlie Rowe. 


Classified Information 


Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Marcil. The question from Charles 
Rowe of Fredericksburg, Virginia, Mr. 
President: Many pieces of government in- 
formation are classified for reasons of ad- 
ministrative or political convenience, not 
because of national security. Yet, your ad- 
ministration has proposed lie detector tests 
and even jail terms to punish the leakers. 
Isn’t the real problem gross over-classifica- 
tion? And would you really prosecute Jim 
Baker for a leak? [Laughter] 


The President. Let me answer your ques- 
tion in this way. The law* provides that 
there is a 3-year prison penalty for someone 
who releases classified information. And 
this, of course, is taken to be the informa- 
tion that involves our national security. 

There have been leaks. And I am dis- 
turbed about many of the leaks. There has 
also been over-classification. But our admin- 
istration, just as we’ve been reducing regu- 
lations and reducing taxes, we have also 
been campaigning and working to reduce 
unnecessary classification. 

But I can tell you that there have been 
incidents that are very serious. I don’t know 
what is in the mind of the person that will 
leak something of a classified nature, that 
suddenly finds you having to get on the 
phone or start the cables back and forth, 
because actually they have endangered our 
relationship with some other country. This 
has taken place in this 2 years and few 
months that I have been here. 

There are other things that have been 
leaked that aren’t necessarily classified but, 
again, cause great problems, because I 
happen to be one—that in the Cabinet 
process, I want all alternatives. I want all 
options on any problem that’s confronting 
us before I make a decision. We run our 
Cabinet a little like a board of directors, the 
only difference being, we don’t take a vote. 
When I’ve heard enough in the discussion, I 
make the decision. [Laughter] 

And a very disturbing thing has been that 
sometimes, someone down the line leaks, 
maybe, some of these options that have 
simply been drafted to make sure that we 
get the whole picture. And suddenly we're 
reading in the press or hearing on television 
that this is what we’re going to do. And in a 
number of cases, it hasn’t even come to me 
or to the Cabinet yet. It’s still down there 
in that process of putting all the options 
together. And, again, sometimes it has 
made more difficult the solution to the 
problem that we’re trying to solve. 

And so, I really am pretty upset about the 
leakers, but with regard to national secu- 
rity, we’re not doing anything that I think 
unfairly imposes a restriction on the right of 


*There is a proposal for such a law. 
[White House clarification] 
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the people to know or the freedom of infor- 
mation as far as you of the press are con- 
cerned. As a matter of fact, I have had now 
over 120 interviews since I’ve been in 
office and numerous press availabilities and 
so forth. So, we’re not trying to hide any- 
thing that shouldn’t be hidden. 

Mr. Marcil. Thank you, sir. Bill Keating? 


The Nation’s Economy 


Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Marcil. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, Bill Keating from Cincinnati: 
Do you feel that real economic recovery is 
underway? And if so, how can it be sus- 
tained with huge Federal deficits? 

The President. It can be sustained be- 
cause it was started on a different principle 
than any of the seven preceeding recessions 
that we’ve had since World War II. 

As you know, we’ve had a history of the 
quick fix—artificial stimulant of the money 
supply generates some government spend- 
ing—and, yes, we would cure that immedi- 
ate recession, except that we had laid the 
groundwork for an even worse recession 
about 2 to 3 years later. And this has been 
the whole pattern. 

Well, we started with an idea of correct- 
ing what is basically wrong: that govern- 
ment is taking too big a share of the gross 
national product, too much in taxes from 
the people; that we’ve had punitive regula- 
tions toward business and industry that 
have prevented American industry from 
modernizing and being able to keep pace 
with our competitors worldwide. And so we 
set out to change this with that economic 
program we introduced in 1981. 

Now, at no time have we been given all 
that we asked for in the reductions of 
spending. As a matter of fact, right now the 
83 budget, the deficit would be $41 billion 
less if we had just been given the cuts that 
we asked for and which were brought to us 
by our agency heads and Cabinet members 
as the figure that they said they could do 
the job with and live with. 

The basic thing is to get inflation down. 
Always before in the quick-fix thing, infla- 
tion has gone up. The problem we have 
now with the deficits is to get them on a 
declining pattern. And, again, the 1984 
budget that we have offered is one that 
will. The immediate deficit and probably 
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the 1984 budget deficit are going to be 
rather large. But in a 5-year projection out 
there, they’re on a downward path to 
where you then can look and say, continu- 
ing on this course, here’s where we balance 
the budget. 

At the same time, one of the things that 
has hindered recovery or modernization of 
business in the past is government’s exces- 
sive borrowing from the private sector, 
which has shut off the capital supply. But 
our own economic program has so stimulat- 
ed private savings that there is a much 
larger capital pool out there for borrowing, 
and even with the deficits that we view the 
government is not going to be hogging all 
of the private capital that is available. So, I 
think we’re on the right track. 

Mr. Marcil. Ed Hemminger. 


Secretary of the Interior 


Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Marcil. For those of you in the back 
of the room, Ed Hemminger from Findlay, 
Ohio, asks: Secretary Watt seems to create a 
lot of problems for himself and your admin- 
istration on environmental issues as well as 
musical issues. [Laughter] How do you 
answer charges that the administration is 
not doing its job to protect our environ- 
ment? 

The President. Well, on the musical side, 
Nancy had to tell me that the Beach Boys 
weren’t a rock group. [Laughter] 

On the environmental side, I know, an 
image has been created, and he’s become 
quiet a lightning rod, but I have to tell you 
that I don’t know of anyone in that depart- 
ment who has done a better job than has 
been done so far with regard to environ- 
mental protection and to our refurbishing 
of our parks. 

When we took office, we found that the 
National Park System was very dangerously 
down to a level of lack of health and safety 
provisions in the parks, that the funding, 
before our arrival—now, here I am talking 
about spending money, not saving it—that 
the funding for the maintenance and 
upkeep of our parks had been literally a 
starvation diet, about as bad as it had been 
for national defense. And we have spent, in 
just these couple of years, more than was 
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spent in the entire previous 4 years on put- 
ting our national parks back in shape. 


But let me just, if I can, give you one 
example of what I think is a distortion of 
the record. Now, maybe sometimes he 
asked for it by careless remarks or some- 
thing, but there has been no reduction in 
our ability—Good Lord, as Governor of 
California, we led the whole Nation in the 
things that we put into effect environmen- 
tally, while I was there. And this is the one 
thing that I’d like to mention: Before, sever- 
al years ago, 174 million acres of land in the 
United States was classified as potential wil- 
derness land to be added to the 80 million 
acres of wilderness land that we now have. 
But the law said that to be eligible to be 
added, it must be adjacent to the wilderness 
land. It must also meet the requirements of 
no roads or paths, no trails, be completely 
pristine and wilderness. It must not have 
any dual ownership, such as someone or 
some other government entity owning, let’s 
say, mineral rights underneath the soil. 


Now, during the previous administration, 
in the study of these 174 million acres, 150 
million acres were ruled as not eligible 
under the law, and they were just taken out 
of the consideration. And not a word was 
said by anyone. 


Now, this Department of Interior inherit- 
ed 24 million acres left that was still sup- 
posed to be studied. And at a moment 
when some of them had been studied, 
800,000 acres were ruled as ineligible under 
the law for wilderness consideration—less 
than a million, compared to 150 million. 
And somehow the whole image throughout 
the country was created that he’d taken a 
million acres or so out of the wilderness 
land, the existing wilderness. And he 
hadn’t. He was still going along with the 
law that says we—now we've got about 23 
million acres to continue studying as to 
whether we should add any of that to wil- 
derness land. 


His record—if anyone will look at a 
report on what has been done in that sector 
will find that we can be very proud of our 
environmental record in this administration. 
I hope the Sierra Club is listening. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Mr. Marcil. Thank you, sir. Ed Jones. 
Situation in Lebanon 
Q. [Inaudible] 


Mr. Marcil. John Jones from Greeneville, 
Tennessee, asks: You have sent U.S. troops 
to Lebanon, which is a danger to them and 
which also offers the threat of U.S. military 
involvement in a Mideast war. When are 
you going to bring the troops home? 


The President. Well, I don’t believe that 
there’s danger of us being involved in that 
war. We did this at a request—along with 
our allies in the multinational force, as it’s 
called—to help provide order while the 
Lebanese Government—this was anticipat- 
ing the removal from Lebanon’s soil of 
Syrian troops, several thousand PLO that 
are still in there, and the Israeli troops— 
until Lebanon, which for 8 years has been 
in, virtually, a state of war between various 
fighting factions and has not been in charge 
of its own destiny—that Lebanon can 
assume the sovereignty over its own soil. 
And in order to permit them to do that and 
to bring these factions together, the multi- 
national force was created as a kind of an, 
as I say, an order-keeping force. There’s no 
intention of them engaging in combat, 
fighting on one side or the other with any 
faction. 


We’ve made great progress with Israel in 
regard to the agreement of them withdraw- 
ing below their northern border. There are 
still a few sticking points, and that’s why 
George Shultz has gone over there now to 
see if those can’t be removed. The Syrians 
and the PLO have both announced several 
times that if Israel leaves, they will with- 
draw also. And at that point—and we’ve 
sent training forces over also to help in the 
training of the Lebanese Army. And as soon 
as this is done and Lebanon has sovereignty 
again and responsibility for its own borders 
we'll bring our multinational forces home. 

Mr. Marcil. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. It’s been an honor having you 
with us. We’d like to have you do just— 
[applause]. Thank you very much. We’d 
like to ask you to do just one thing for us 
when you get back to the White House. 
Please give our best wishes to a man whose 
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professionalism and courage we so much 
admire: Jim Brady. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:04 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. He was introduced by William 
Marcil, chairman of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association. 

Prior to his appearance before the lun- 
cheon, the President attended separate re- 
ceptions at the hotel for New York Republi- 
can Party members and headtable guests at 
the association’s luncheon. 

Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, D.C. 


Department of Education 





Nomination of Madeleine C. Will To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services. April 27, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Madeleine C. Will to be 
Assistant Secretary for Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services, Department of 
Education. She would succeed Jean Tufts. 

Mrs. Will currently serves as chairman of 
the government affairs committee for the 
Maryland Association for Retarded Citizens; 
member, government affairs committee, 
National Association of Retarded Citizens; 
member, expansions committee, Maryland 
Department of Disabilities Administration; 
assistant coordinator for the Seminar on 
Community-Living Alternatives for Severe- 
ly Handicapped Children and Adults, Mary- 
land Department of Health and Human 
Services; and, consultant to the Rock Creek 
Foundation. She was chairman of the gov- 
ernment affairs committee of the Montgom- 
ery County Association for Retarded Citi- 
zens in 1979 and a panelist for the White 
House Conference on Aging in 1977. 

She graduated from Hartford College for 
Women (A.A., 1965), Smith College (B.A., 
1967) and the University of Toronto (M.A., 
1969). She is married, has three children, 
and resides in Chevy Chase, Md. She was 
born August 9, 1945, in Hartford, Conn. 
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1983 


Central America 





Address Delivered Before a Joint Session of 
the Congress. April 27, 1983 





Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, distinguished 
Members of the Congress, honored guests, 
and my fellow Americans: 

A number of times in past years, Mem- 
bers of Congress and a President have come 
together in meetings like this to resolve a 
crisis. I have asked for this meeting in the 
hope that we can prevent one. 

It would be hard to find many Americans 
who aren’t aware of our stake in the Middle 
East, the Persian Gulf, or the NATO line 
dividing the free world from the Commu- 
nist bloc. And the same could be said for 
Asia. 

But in spite of, or maybe because of, a 
flurry of stories about places like Nicaragua 
and El Salvador and, yes, some concerted 
propaganda, many of us find it hard to be- 
lieve we have a stake in problems involving 
those countries. Too many have thought of 
Central America as just that place way 
down below Mexico that can’t possibly con- 
stitute a threat to our well-being. And that’s 
why I’ve asked for this session. Central 
America’s problems do directly affect the 
security and the well-being of our own 
people. And Central America is much 
closer to the United States than many of the 
world trouble spots that concern us. So, we 
work to restore our own economy; we 
cannot afford to lose sight of our neighbors 
to the south. 

E] Salvador is nearer to Texas than Texas 
is to Massachusetts. Nicaragua is just as close 
to Miami, San Antonio, San Diego, and 
Tucson as those cities are to Washington, 
where we’re gathered tonight. 

But nearness on the map doesn’t even 
begin to tell the strategic importance of 
Central America, bordering as it does on 
the Caribbean—our lifeline to the outside 
world. Two-thirds of all our foreign trade 
and petroleum pass through the Panama 
Canal and the Caribbean. In a European 
crisis, at least half of our supplies for NATO 
would go through these areas by sea. It’s 
well to remember that in early 1942, a 
handful of Hitler’s submarines sank more 
tonnage there than in all of the Atlantic 
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Ocean. And they did this without a single 
naval base anywhere in the area. And 
today, the situation is different. Cuba is host 
to a Soviet combat brigade, a submarine 
base capable of servicing Soviet submarines, 
and military air bases visited regularly by 
Soviet military aircraft. 

Because of its importance, the Caribbean 
Basin is a magnet for adventurism. We’re 
all aware of the Libyan cargo planes refuel- 
ing in Brazil a few days ago on their way to 
deliver “medical supplies” to Nicaragua. 
Brazilian authorities discovered the so- 
called medical supplies were actually muni- 
tions and prevented their delivery. 

You may remember that last month, 
speaking on national television, I showed an 
aerial photo of an airfield being built on the 
island of Grenada. Well, if that airfield had 
been completed, those planes could have 
refueled there and completed their journey. 

If the Nazis during World War II and the 
Soviets today could recognize 


the Caribbean and Central America as vital 
to our interests, shouldn’t we, also? For sev- 
eral years now, under two administrations, 
the United States has been increasing its 


defense of freedom in the Caribbean Basin. 
And I can tell you tonight, democracy is 
beginning to take root in El Salvador which, 
until a short time ago, knew only dictator- 
ship. 

The new Government is now delivering 
on its promises of democracy, reforms, and 
free elections. It wasn’t easy, and there was 
resistance to many of the attempted re- 
forms, with assassinations of some of the re- 
formers. Guerrilla bands and urban terror- 
ists were portrayed in a worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign as freedom fighters, repre- 
sentative of the people. Ten days before I 
came into office, the guerrillas launched 
what they called “a final offensive” to over- 
throw the government. And their radio 
boasted that our new administration would 
be too late to prevent their victory. 

Well, they learned that democracy cannot 
be so easily defeated. President Carter did 
not hesitate. He authorized arms and muni- 
tions to El Salvador. The guerrilla offensive 
failed, but not America’s will. Every Presi- 
dent since this country assumed global re- 
sponsibilities has known that those responsi- 
bilities could only be met if we pursued a 
bipartisan foreign policy. 


As I said a moment ago, the Government 
of El Salvador has been keeping its prom- 
ises, like the land reform program which is 
making thousands of farm tenants, farm 
owners. In a little over 3 years, 20 percent 
of the arable land in El Salvador has been 
redistributed to more than 450,000 people. 
That’s one in ten Salvadorans who have 
benefited directly from this program. 

El Salvador has continued to strive 
toward an orderly and democratic society. 
The government promised free elections. 
On March 28th, a little more than a year 
ago, after months of campaigning by a vari- 
ety of candidates, the suffering people of El 
Salvador were offered a chance to vote, to 
choose the kind of government they 
wanted. And suddenly, the so-called free- 
dom fighters in the hills were exposed for 
what they really are—a small minority who 
want power for themselves and their back- 
ers, not democracy for the people. The 
guerrillas threatened death to anyone who 
voted. They destroyed hundreds of buses 
and trucks to keep the people from getting 
to the polling places. Their slogan was 
brutal: “Vote today, die tonight.” But on 
election day, an unprecedented 80 percent 
of the electorate braved ambush and gun- 
fire and trudged for miles, many of them, 
to vote for freedom. Now, that’s truly fight- 
ing for freedom. We can never turn our 
backs on that. 

Members of this Congress who went 
there as observers told me of a woman who 
was wounded by rifle fire on the way to the 
polls, who refused to leave the line to have 
her wound treated until after she had 
voted. Another woman had been told by 
the guerrillas that she would be killed when 
she returned from the polls, and she told 
the guerrillas, “You can kill me, you can kill 
my family, you can kill my neighbors. You 
can’t kill us all.” The real freedom fighters 
of E] Salvador turned out to be the people 
of that country—the young, the old, the in- 
between—more than a million of them out 
of a population of less than 5 million. The 
world should respect this courage and not 
allow it to be belittled or forgotten. And 
again I say, in good conscience, we can 
never turn our backs on that. 

The democratic political parties and fac- 
tions in El Salvador are coming together 
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around the common goal of seeking a politi- 
cal solution to their country’s problems. 
New national elections will be held this 
year, and they will be open to all political 
parties. The government has invited the 
guerrillas to participate in the election and 
is preparing an amnesty law. The people of 
El Salvador are earning their freedom, and 
they deserve our moral and material sup- 
port to protect it. 

Yes, there are still major problems re- 
garding human rights, the criminal justice 
system, and violence against non-combat- 
ants. And, like the rest of Central America, 
El Salvador also faces severe economic 
problems. But in addition to recession-de- 
pressed prices for major agricultural ex- 
ports, El Salvador’s economy is being delib- 
erately sabotaged. 

Tonight in El Salvador—because of ruth- 
less guerrilla attacks—much of the fertile 
land cannot be cultivated; less than half the 
rolling stock of the railways remains oper- 
ational; bridges, water facilities, telephone 
and electric systems have been destroyed 
and damaged. In one 22-month period, 
there were 5,000 interruptions of electrical 
power. One region was without electricity 
for a third of the year. 

I think Secretary of State Shultz put it 
very well the other day: “Unable to win the 
free loyalty of El Salvador’s people, the 
guerrillas,” he said, “are deliberately and 
systematically depriving them of food, 
water, transportation, light, sanitation, and 
jobs. And these are the people who claim 
they want to help the common people.” 
They don’t want elections because they 
know they’d be defeated. But, as the previ- 
ous election showed, the Salvadoran peo- 
ple’s desire for democracy will not be de- 
feated. 

The guerrillas are not embattled peasants, 
armed with muskets. They’re professionals, 
sometimes with better training and weap- 
onry than the government’s soldiers. The 
Salvadoran battalions that have received 
U.S. training have been conducting them- 
selves well on the battlefield and with the 
civilian population. But so far, we’ve only 
provided enough money to train one Salva- 
doran soldier out of ten, fewer than the 
number of guerrillas that are trained by 
Nicaragua and Cuba. 
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And let me set the record straight on 
Nicaragua, a country next to El Salvador. In 
1979 when the new government took over 
in Nicaragua, after a revolution which 
overthrew the authoritarian rule of Somoza, 
everyone hoped for the growth of democra- 
cy. We in the United States did, too. By 
January of 1981, our emergency relief and 
recovery aid to Nicaragua totalled $118 mil- 
lion—more than provided by any other de- 
veloped country. In fact, in the first 2 years 
of Sandinista rule, the United States directly 
or indirectly sent five times more aid to 
Nicaragua than it had in the 2 years prior to 
the revolution. Can anyone doubt the gen- 
erosity and the good faith of the American 
people? 

These were hardly the actions of a nation 
implacably hostile to Nicaragua. Yet, the 
Governmert of Nicaragua has treated us as 
an enemy. It has rejected our repeated 
peace efforts. It has broken its promises to 
us, to the Organization of American States 
and, most important of all, to the people of 
Nicaragua. 

No sooner was victory achieved than a 
small clique ousted others who had been 
part of the revolution from having any 
voice in the government. Humberto 
Ortega, the Minister of Defense, declared 
Marxism-Leninism would be their guide, 
and so it is. 

The Government of Nicaragua has im- 
posed a new dictatorship. It has refused to 
hold the elections it promised. It has seized 
control of most media and subjects all 
media to heavy prior censorship. It denied 
the bishops and priests of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church the right to say Mass on radio 
during Holy Week. It insulted and mocked 
the Pope. It has driven the Miskito Indians 
from their homelands, burning their vil- 
lages, destroying their crops, and forcing 
them into involuntary internment camps 
far from home. It has moved against the 
private sector and free labor unions. It con- 
doned mob action against Nicaragua’s inde- 
pendent human rights commission and 
drove the director of that commission into 
exile. 

In short, after all these acts of repression 
by the government, is it any wonder that 
opposition has formed? Contrary to propa- 
ganda, the opponents of the Sandinistas are 
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not diehard supporters of the previous 
Somoza regime. In fact, many are anti- 
Somoza heroes and fought beside the San- 
dinistas to bring down the Somoza govern- 
ment. Now they’ve been denied any part in 
the new government because they truly 
wanted democracy for Nicaragua and they 
still do. Others are Miskito Indians fighting 
for their homes, their lands, and their lives. 

The Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua 
turned out to be just an exchange of one set 
of autocratic rulers for another, and the 
people still have no freedom, no democratic 
rights, and more poverty. Even worse than 
its predecessor, it is helping Cuba and the 
Soviets to destabilize our hemisphere. 

Meanwhile, the Government of El Salva- 
dor, making every effort to guarantee de- 
mocracy, free labor unions, freedom of reli- 
gion, and a free press, is under attack by 
guerrillas dedicated to the same philosophy 
that prevails in Nicaragua, Cuba, and, yes, 
the Soviet Union. Violence has been Nicara- 
gua’s most important export to the world. It 
is the ultimate in hypocrisy for the unelect- 
ed Nicaraguan Government to charge that 
we seek their overthrow, when they’re 
doing everything they can to bring down 
the elected Government of El Salvador. 
[Applause] Thank You. The guerrilla attacks 
are directed from a headquarters in Mana- 
gua, the capital of Nicaragua. 

But let us be clear as to the American 
attitude toward the Government of Nicara- 
gua. We do not seek its overthrow. Our 
interest is to ensure that it does not infect 
its neighbors through the export of subver- 
sion and violence. Our purpose, in conform- 
ity with American and international law, is 
to prevent the flow of arms to El Salvador, 
Honduras, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. We 
have attempted to have a dialog with the 
Government of Nicaragua, but it persists in 
its efforts to spread violence. 

We should not, and we will not, protect 
the Nicaraguan Government from the 
anger of its own people. But we should, 
through diplomacy, offer an alternative. 
And as Nicaragua ponders its options, we 
can and will—with all the resources of di- 
plomacy—protect each country of Central 
America from the danger of war. 

Even Costa Rica, Central America’s oldest 
and strongest democracy—a government so 
peaceful it doesn’t even have an army—is 


the object of bullying and threats from Ni- 
caragua’s dictators. 

Nicaragua’s neighbors know that Sandin- 
ista promises of peace, nonalliance, and 
nonintervention have not been kept. Some 
36 new military bases have been built. 
There were only 13 during the Somoza 
years. Nicaragua’s new army numbers 
25,000 men, supported by a militia of 
50,000. It is the largest army in Central 
America, supplemented by 2,000 Cuban 
military and _ security advisers. It is 
equipped with the most modern weapons— 
dozens of Soviet-made tanks, 800 Soviet- 
bloc trucks, Soviet 152-millimeter howit- 
zers, 100 anti-aircraft guns, plus planes and 
helicopters. There are additional thousands 
of civilian advisers from Cuba, the Soviet 
Union, East Germany, Libya, and the PLO. 
And we're attacked because we have 55 
military trainers in E] Salvador. 

The goal of the professional guerrilla 
movements in Central America is as simple 
as it is sinister: to destabilize the entire 
region from the Panama Canal to Mexico. 
And if you doubt beyond this point, just 
consider what Cayetano Carpio, the now- 
deceased Salvadoran guerrilla leader, said 
earlier this month. Carpio said that after El 
Salvador falls, El Salvador and Nicaragua 
would be “arm-in-arm and struggling for 
the total liberation of Central America.” 

Nicaragua’s dictatorial junta, who them- 
selves made war and won power operating 
from bases in Honduras and Costa Rica, like 
to pretend that they are today being at- 
tacked by forces based in Honduras. The 
fact is, it is Nicaragua’s government that 
threatens Honduras, not the reverse. It is 
Nicaragua who has moved heavy tanks close 
to the border, and Nicaragua who speaks of 
war. It was Nicaraguan radio that an- 
nounced on April 8th the creation of a new, 
unified, revolutionary coordinating board to 
push forward the Marxist struggle in Hon- 
duras. 

Nicaragua, supported by weapons and 
military resources provided by the Commu- 
nist bloc, represses its own people, refuses 
to make peace, and sponsors a guerrilla war 
against El Salvador. 

President Truman’s words are as apt 
today as they were in 1947 when he, too, 
spoke before a joint session of the Congress: 
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“At the present moment in world history, 
nearly every nation must choose between 
alternate ways of life. The choice is not too 
often a free one. One way of life is based 
upon the will of the majority and is distin- 
guished by free institutions, representative 
government, free elections, guarantees of 
individual liberty, freedom of speech and 
religion, and freedom from political oppres- 
sion. The second way of life is based upon 
the will of a minority forcibly imposed upon 
the majority. It relies upon terror and op- 
pression, a controlled press and radio, fixed 
elections, and the suppression of personal 
freedoms. 

“I believe that it must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. I 
believe that we must assist free peoples to 
work out their own destinies in their own 
way. I believe that our help should be pri- 
marily through economic and financial aid 
which is essential to economic stability and 
orderly political processes. 

“Collapse of free institutions and loss of 
independence would be disastrous not only 
for them but for the world. Discouragement 
and possibly failure would quickly be the lot 
of neighboring peoples striving to maintain 
their freedom and independence.” 

The countries of Central America are 
smaller than the nations that prompted 
President Truman’s message. But the politi- 
cal and strategic stakes are the same. Will 
our response—economic, social, military— 
be as appropriate and successful as Mr. Tru- 
man’s bold solutions to the problems of 
postwar Europe? 

Some people have forgotten the successes 
of those years and the decades of peace, 
prosperity, and freedom they secured. 
Some people talk as though the United 
States were incapable of acting effectively 
in international affairs without risking war 
or damaging those we seek to help. 

Are democracies required to remain pas- 
sive while threats to their security and pros- 
perity accumulate? Must we just accept the 
destabilization of an entire region from the 
Panama Canal to Mexico on our southern 
border? Must we sit by while independent 
nations of this hemisphere are integrated 
into the most aggressive empire the 
modern world has seen? Must we wait 
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while Central Americans are driven from 
their homes like the more than a million 
who’ve sought refuge out of Afghanistan, or 
the 1% million who have fled Indochina, or 
the more than a million Cubans who have 
fled Castro’s Caribbean utopia? Must we, by 
default, leave the people of El Salvador no 
choice but to flee their homes, creating an- 
other tragic human exodus? 

I don’t believe there’s a majority in the 
Congress or the country that counsels pas- 
sivity, resignation, defeatism, in the face of 
this challenge to freedom and security in 
our own hemisphere. [Applause] Thank 
you. Thank you. 

I do not believe that a majority of the 
Congress or the country is prepared to 
stand by passively while the people of Cen- 
tral America are delivered to totalitarianism 
and we ourselves are left vulnerable to new 
dangers. 

Only last week, an official of the Soviet 
Union reiterated Brezhnev’s threat to sta- 
tion nuclear missiles in this hemisphere, 5 
minutes from the United States. Like an 
echo, Nicaragua’s Commandante Daniel 
Ortega confirmed that, if asked, his country 
would consider accepting those missiles. I 
understand that today they may be having 
second thoughts. 

Now, before I go any further, let me say 
to those who invoke the memory of Viet- 
nam, there is no thought of sending Ameri- 
can combat troops to Central America. 
They are not needed——{applause] 

Thank you. And, as I say, they are not 
needed and, indeed, they have not been 
requested there. All our neighbors ask of us 
is assistance in training and arms to protect 
themselves while they build a better, freer 
life. 

We must continue to encourage peace 
among the nations of Central America. We 
must support the regional efforts now un- 
derway to promote solutions to regional 
problems. 

We cannot be certain that the Marxist- 
Leninist bands who believe war is an instru- 
ment of politics will be readily discouraged. 
It’s crucial that we not become discouraged 
before they do. Otherwise, the region’s 
freedom will be lost and our security dam- 
aged in ways that can hardly be calculated. 
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If Central America were to fall, what 
would the consequences be for our position 
in Asia, Europe, and for alliances such as 
NATO? If the United States cannot respond 
to a threat near our own borders, why 
should Europeans or Asians believe that 
we’re seriously concerned about threats to 
them? If the Soviets can assume that noth- 
ing short of an actual attack on the United 
States will provoke an American response, 
which ally, which friend will trust us then? 

The Congress shares both the power and 
the responsibility for our foreign policy. To- 
night, I ask you, the Congress, to join me in 
a bold, generous approach to the problems 
of peace and poverty, democracy and dicta- 
torship in the region. Join me in a program 
that prevents Communist victory in the 
short run, but goes beyond, to produce for 
the deprived people of the area the reality 
of present progress and the promise of 
more to come. 

Let us lay the foundation for a bipartisan 
approach to sustain the independence and 
freedom of the countries of Central Amer- 
ica. We in the administration reach out to 
you in this spirit. 

We will pursue four basic goals in Central 
America: 

First, in response to decades of inequity 
and indifference, we will support democra- 
cy, reform, and human freedom. This 
means using our assistance, our powers of 
persuasion, and our legitimate leverage to 
bolster humane democratic systems where 
they already exist and to help countries on 
their way to that goal complete the process 
as quickly as human institutions can be 
changed. Elections in El Salvador and also 
in Nicaragua must be open to all, fair and 
safe. The international community must 
help. We will work at human rights prob- 
lems, not walk away from them. 

Second, in response to the challenge of 
world recession and, in the case of El Salva- 
dor, to the unrelenting campaign of eco- 
nomic sabotage by the guerrillas, we will 
support economic development. And by a 
margin of 2 to 1 our aid is economic now, 
not military. Seventy-seven cents out of 
every dollar we will spend in the area this 
year goes for food, fertilizers, and other es- 
sentials for economic growth and develop- 
ment. And our economic program goes 
beyond traditional aid. The Caribbean Ini- 


tiative introduced in the House earlier 
today will provide powerful trade and in- 
vestment incentives to help these countries 
achieve self-sustaining economic growth 
without exporting U.S. jobs. Our goal must 
be to focus our immense and growing tech- 
nology to enhance health care, agriculture, 
industry, and to ensure that we who inhabit 
this interdependent region come to know 
and understand each other better, retaining 
our diverse identities, respecting our di- 
verse traditions and institutions. 

And, third, in response to the military 
challenge from Cuba and Nicaragua—to 
their deliberate use of force to spread tyr- 
anny—we will support the security of the 
region’s threatened nations. We do not view 
security assistance as an end in itself, but as 
a shield for democratization, economic de- 
velopment, and diplomacy. No amount of 
reform will bring peace so long as guerrillas 
believe they will win by force. No amount 
of economic help will suffice if guerrilla 
units can destroy roads and bridges and 
power stations and crops, again and again, 
with impunity. But with better training and 
material help, our neighbors can hold off 
the guerrillas and give democratic reform 
time to take root. 

And, fourth, we will support dialog and 
negotiations both among the countries of 
the region and within each country. The 
terms and conditions of participation in 
elections are negotiable. Costa Rica is a 
shining example of democracy. Honduras 
has made the move from military rule to 
democratic government. Guatemala is 
pledged to the same course. The United 
States will work toward a political solution 
in Central America which will serve the 
interests of the democratic process. 

To support these diplomatic goals, I offer 
these assurances: The United States will 
support any agreement among Central 
American countries for the withdrawal, 
under fully verifiable and reciprocal condi- 
tions, of all foreign military and security ad- 
visers and troops. We want to help opposi- 
tion groups join the political process in all 
countries and compete by ballots instead of 
bullets. We will support any verifiable, re- 
ciprocal agreement among Central Ameri- 
can countries on the renunciation of sup- 
port for insurgencies on neighbors’ terri- 
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tory. And, finally, we desire to help Central 
America end its costly arms race and will 
support any verifiable, reciprocal agree- 
ments on the nonimportation of offensive 
weapons. 

To move us toward these goals more rap- 
idly, I am tonight announcing my intention 
to name an Ambassador at Large as my 
special envoy to Central America. He or she 
will report to me through the Secretary of 
State. The Ambassador’s responsibilities will 
be to lend U.S. support to the efforts of 
regional governments to bring peace to this 
troubled area and to work closely with the 
Congress to assure the fullest possible, bi- 
partisan coordination of our policies toward 
the region. 


What I’m asking for is prompt congres- 
sional approval for the full reprograming of 
funds for key current economic and secu- 
rity programs so that the people of Central 
America can hold the line against externally 
supported aggression. In addition, I am 
asking for prompt action on the supplemen- 
tal request in these same areas to carry us 
through the current fiscal year and for early 
and favorable congressional action on my 
requests for fiscal year 1984. 


And finally, I am asking that the biparti- 
san consensus, which last year acted on the 
trade and tax provisions of the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative in the House, again take the 
lead to move this vital proposal to the floor 
of both Chambers. And, as I said before, the 
greatest share of these requests is targeted 
toward economic and humanitarian aid, not 
military. 


What the administration is asking for on 
behalf of freedom in Central America is so 
small, so minimal, considering what is at 
stake. The total amount requested for aid to 
all of Central America in 1984 is about $600 
million. That’s less than one-tenth of what 
Americans will spend this year on coin-op- 
erated video games. 


In summation, I say to you that tonight 
there can be no question: The national se- 
curity of all the Americas is at stake in Cen- 
tral America. If we cannot defend ourselves 
there, we cannot expect to prevail else- 
where. Our credibility would collapse, our 
alliances would crumble, and the safety of 
our homeland would be put in jeopardy. 
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We have a vital interest, a moral duty, 
and a solemn responsibility. This is not a 
partisan issue. It is a question of our meet- 
ing our moral responsibility to ourselves, 
our friends, and our posterity. It is a duty 
that falls on all of us—the President, the 
Congress, and the people. We must per- 
form it together. Who among us would wish 
to bear responsibility for failing to meet our 
shared obligation? 


Thank you, God bless you, and good 
night. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:04 p.m. in 
the House Chamber of the Capitol. He was 
introduced by Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. The ad- 
dress was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Report on Radiation Control for Health 
and Safety 





Message to the Congress. April 28, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 360D of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 263 1), 
I am submitting the report of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services re- 
garding the administration of the Radiation 
Control for Health and Safety Act during 
calendar year 1982. 


The report recommends that Section 
360D of the Public Health Service Act that 
requires the completion of this annual 
report be repealed. All of the information 
found in this report is available to Congress 
on a more immediate basis through Con- 
gressional Committee oversight and budget 
hearings and the FDA Annual Report. This 
annual report serves little useful purpose 
and diverts Agency resources from more 
productive activities. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 28, 1983. 
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White House Staff 





Appointment of Four Persons to the Office 
of Public Liaison. April 28, 1983 





The President today announced the fol- 
lowing appointments to the Office of Public 
Liaison. These four individuals will report 
to Faith Ryan Whittlesey, Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison. 


Jonathan Vipond III, to be Deputy Assistant to 
the President for Public Liaison. In addition, he 
will serve as Chief Manager of the Office of 
Public Liaison. Mr. Vipond formerly served as 
a member of the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives and most recently held the position 
of chief counsel in the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in Harrisburg, Pa. He 
has been a practicing attorney for 12 years. He 
graduated from Williams College (B.A., 1967) 
and the University of Pennsylvania Law School 
(J.D., 1970). He was born January 9, 1945, in 
Scranton, Pa. 

John H. Rousselot, to be Special Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison. He will also serve 
as Deputy Director of the Office of Public Liai- 
son. He will oversee White House relationships 
with business and other constituencies con- 
cerned with issues of commerce, trade, and ag- 
riculture. Recently he was a partner with the 
firm of Alcalde, Henderson & O’Bannon in 
Washington, D.C. Previously he was elected to 
seven terms in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. During his tenure, the former California 
Congressman served on congressional commit- 
tees dealing with banking, finance, and tax- 
ation issues. He graduated from Principia Col- 
lege (A.B., 1949). He was born November 1, 
1927, in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mary Jo Jacobi, to be Special Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison. Her responsibil- 
ities will include working with the business 
community, with special emphasis on issues of 
concern to women and minorities. Since Feb- 
ruary 1982, she has served as Director of the 
Office of Business Liaison in the Department 
of Commerce. Previously she was government 
relations administrator and manager of regula- 
tory affairs for the 3M Co. in 1979-81. She 
graduated from Loyola University of the South 
(1973) and George Washington University 
(M.B.A., 1976). She was born December 7, 
1951, in Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

Judi Buckalew, to be Special Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison. She will be re- 
sponsible for a wide range of public liaison 
issues, including social service and health-relat- 
ed issues. Her responsibilities will also include 


working with Dee Jepsen, Special Assistant to 
the President for Public Liaison, on issues of 
concern to women. She was legislative assistant 
to U.S. Senator Dan Quayle in 1982-83. Previ- 
ously she was a professional staff member of 
the U.S. Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee in 1981-82. She has been a regis- 
tered nurse since 1968, practicing for 12 years. 
She graduated from the William Paterson Col- 
lege (B.S., 1974) and the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles (M.P.H., 1979). She was born 
July 2, 1947, in Paterson, N.J. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau of Canada 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
April 28, 1983 





The President. 1 have just concluded a 
productive meeting and lunch with Prime 
Minister Trudeau and the other representa- 
tives of the Canadian Government. There’s 
no country for whom the people of the 
United States feel a deeper affection than 
your own, Mr. Prime Minister, and I’m par- 
ticularly pleased that you and your col- 
leagues were able to come at this time. 

Our talks touched on a number of issues 
of mutual concern to the people of our two 
countries. We discussed our search for solu- 
tions to economic problems facing Canada 
and the United States as well as the less 
fortunate countries and our efforts to 
achieve peace and security throughout the 
world. We also examined several pressing 
bilateral issues. 

I’m pleased that we continue to approach 
these areas of common concern in a cooper- 
ative spirit based on our shared democratic 
values and traditions. The Prime Minister 
and I agree that challenges also present op- 
portunities and can be used as stepping- 
stones toward a secure and prosperous 
world that we both seek. 

Much of our discussion today focused on 
the upcoming Williamsburg Summit, and 
we agreed that this meeting comes at an 
opportune moment. The Western econo- 
mies are pulling out of the serious recession, 
and we’re seeking ways to ensure continued 
progress. The Prime Minister and I are con- 
fident of an open and free exchange at Wil- 
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liamsburg, that it will contribute to a better 
understanding and encourage the creative 
approaches for economic cooperation. We 
discussed the importance of resisting pro- 
tectionist pressures and maintaining the 
open trade and investment policies that 
have served us so well. 

The issue of security was also a part of 
our discussions. I outlined the need to main- 
tain effective deterrent force and to 
achieve real movement toward the reduc- 
tion of nuclear weapons. The Prime Minis- 
ter was supportive and emphasized Can- 
ada’s earnest hope that the talks in Geneva 
will lead to a safer world. 

We also discussed the need for progress 
in strengthening measures to prevent nu- 
clear proliferation, including the impor- 
tance of having other supplier states adopt 
the comprehensive safeguards for export re- 
quirement. 

And this is the eighth time since taking 
office that I’ve had the pleasusre of meeting 
with Prime Minister Trudes::, 2nd as always 
I welcomed his counsel. And I look forward 
to our future meetings and delighted to 
have you here again, Mr. Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister. Well, Mr. President, 
you have set out the agenda of our talks 
very thoroughly. I don’t think I can add or 
subtract from it. 

I would perhaps, following another track, 
suggest that on the arrangements for Wil- 
liamsburg, I was particularly happy that you 
confirmed to me that you would be deter- 
mined, as you said you would be, to ensure 
that the talks at Williamsburg were unstruc- 
tured and, hopefully, that we won't be 
meeting in order to justify an agenda and a 
communique that other people had written 
for us beforehand, but that we would be 
meeting there much in the spirit that you 
and I have been meeting these past hours, 
to really exchange ideas, to get to the 
bottom of our feelings, so that we can con- 
tribute—and it would be the first time, I 
think, in a spontaneous way at these sum- 
mits—contribute to the building of a con- 
sensus, rather than, once again, trying to 
talk in a way that’s said that our Sherpas 
had prepared a consensus before, and they 
wrote a communique, and we were trying 
to live up to it. 

And that is what I find very exciting 
about this coming Williamsburg Summit, 
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that the material arrangements that you are 
taking and your intentions, as you expressed 
them to me, do lead me to hope that on 
economic matters, first, that we will really 
be asking each other questions and looking 
together for creative answers on the various 
problems you’ve mentioned, including the 
most serious overriding problem of the 
world trade and payment system, including 
the effect of the huge Third World debt 
now on our own coming prosperity. We, 
too, believe that the economy has turned 
around, that this is our duty to make sure 
that at Williamsburg that that recovery is 
lasting and deep and not just another hope 
in people’s minds. 


You mentioned our discussions on secu- 
rity. I'm happy to repeat that the two-track 
policy, the NATO two-track policy, is being 
followed, I believe, by your government, 
sir, and, certainly, by the other NATO gov- 
ernments in that we are every bit as deter- 
mined to make the effort to reduce the 
number and strength of the SS-20’s, which 
are aimed at Western Europe—negotiations 
to get a reduction or, hopefully, even the 
disappearance of those, as are our efforts to 
ensure that the other track, the one of the 
deployment of the Pershing II’s and of the 
land-based cruise missiles is followed. 


In other words, I’ve been encouraged by 
the steps that you’ve taken, Mr. President, 
in the past months when you proposed an 
interim solution different from the zero- 
option, when you proposed a series of confi- 
dence-building measures. I think these are 
all initiatives which we need in NATO so 
that our people will understand that we 
want peace and that we’re not determined 
to escalate any arms race. We’re more de- 
termined to seek ways of reaching a lasting 
peace and that that is very much part of 
our politics. And, as I say, I’ve felt encour- 
aged by the steps that your administration, 
sir, has taken in the last few weeks. 


I could go on, but I won’t. [Laughter] I'll 
get a sunburn if I do. 


[At this point, the Prime Minister summa- 
rized his remarks in French. Those remarks, 
which were not translated, are not included 
in the White House press release. | 
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Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister met in the Oval Office and then held 
a working luncheon, together with U.S. and 
Canadian officials, in the Residence. 


Australia-America Friendship Week 





Designation of Rhea Seddon as U.S. 
Representative to the Celebrations. 
April 28, 1983 





The President today announced the des- 
ignation of Rhea Seddon of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., to represent the United States at the 
annual Australia-America Friendship Week 
celebrations in Australia, May 1 to May 8, 
1983. Dr. Seddon will be accompanied on 
her trip by her husband, astronaut Robert 
L. Gibson. The party will be guests of honor 
at celebrations sponsored by the Australian- 
American Association in the cities of 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Canberra. 

Australia-American Friendship Week 
celebrates the close friendship and alliance 
between the Australian and American peo- 
ples forged on the Pacific battlefields of 
World War II and in Korea and Vietnam. It 
particularly commemorates the Battle of 
the Coral Sea, May 7-8, 1942, during which 
American and Australian naval and air 
forces effectively blocked a Japanese at- 
tempt to seize Port Moresby in New Guinea 
and thereby threaten northeastern Austra- 
lia. 

Dr. Seddon was selected as an astronaut 
candidate by NASA in January 1978. In 
August 1979, she completed a 1-year train- 
ing and evaluation period making her eligi- 
ble for assignment as a mission specialist on 
future space shuttle flight crews. She gradu- 
ated from the University of California at 
Berkeley (B.A., 1970) and the University of 
Tennessee (M.D., 1973). After medical 
school, Dr. Seddon completed a surgical in- 
ternship and 3 years of a general surgery 
residency in Memphis, with a particular in- 
terest in surgical nutrition. She was born 
November 8, 1947, in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Among the distinguished Americans who 
have attended Australia-America Friendship 
celebrations in past years are Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush, businessman Joseph 
Coors, astronauts Walter Cunningham, John 
Swigert, and Harrison Schmitt, and then- 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Caspar Weinberger. 


Ambassador at Large and Special 
Representative of the President to 
Central America 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters on the Nomination of Richard B. 
Stone. April 28, 1983 





Mr. Speakes. The President today is an- 
nouncing his intention to nominate Richard 
B. Stone to be Ambassador at Large, to 
serve as Special Representative of the Presi- 
dent to Central America. Senator Stone is 
here and will answer your questions. 

Senator Stone. Thank you, Larry [Larry 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President]. 

Q. Why did it take so long? What was the 
delay? 

Senator Stone. 1 think that the White 
House had to check with the State delega- 
tion and with Members of Congress in gen- 
eral. 

Q. Senator, there are a lot of people on 
the Hill who are saying that even the Re- 
publican Senators were not happy about 
your selection; that they don’t think you 
have the diplomatic credentials, the stature, 
or—nothing personal, of course. [Laughter] 
But how do you feel about that? 

Senator Stone. I feel pretty good about it 
because I know those gentlemen and it’s 
going to work out just fine. And I think that 
the vote, the confirming vote will be strong 
and supportive. I need a strong, supportive 
vote to do a job as difficult as this. It isn’t 
going to be easy. 

Q. Do you feel you have the credentials 
to carry enough weight in the region? 

Senator Stone. | have many friends there, 
I speak Spanish, I’ve carried out at least one 
successful mission, and I think that I can 
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advance the diplomatic principles clearly 
spelled out in the President’s speech of last 
night. 

Q. Senator, why is it that the President 
didn’t come out and make this announce- 
ment to add a little push to the problems 
you might have solving—— 

Senator Stone. Well, that’s a very early 
question. If you’ll ask that again at the end 
of the conference, then I'll answer it then. 

Q. Is he coming out? 

Q. I have a question. 

Senator Stone. Yes, sir—in the back. 

Q. Senator, can you tell us what this job 
will be as you understand it, as exactly as 
you canP 

Senator Stone. Using the four principles 
announced in the President’s speech last 
night and the four assurances, diplomatic 
assurances in support of those four goals, 
the envoy will do his best to meet—both 
within countries and as between countries 
in Central America—to try to move our dif- 
ficulties and their difficulties to the confer- 
ence table, to invite opposition groups to 
participate in a peaceful political process, 
and to facilitate and support the efforts of 
the Latin nations themselves to set their 
own agendas and advance those agendas to- 
wards peace. 

Q. Senator, one of the problems that 
some people who have been critical of this 
selection are saying is that you are so identi- 
fied with the right-wing elements in Latin 
America that you would not be a credible 
representative to bring in the left-wing in- 
surgents into these conferences and negoti- 
ations. Can you answer that criticism? 

Senator Stone. | don’t think that this is a 
matter of personality so much as it is princi- 
ple. If the left, or all opposition groups— 
because some are left and some are not 
left—if all opposition groups consent to par- 
ticipate in a peaceful political process, not 
only will I not stand in the way, I’m going 
to do everything I can to advance that 
process. 

Q. How do you bring in the left if they 
don’t trust you? 

Senator Stone. It’s not a question of trust- 
ing me; it’s a question of trusting the Latin 
nations themselves. They are going to set 
this agenda, and we will do our best to 
support that agenda. For example, there is 
a group known as the Contadora Four— 
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Mexico, Panama, Venezuela, and Colombia. 
They have been working diligently to try to 
set an agenda for peace conferences, peace 
talks. We will support that. Another more 
expanded group is called Five-Plus-Five. 
Another group participated in the San Jose 
meetings that resulted in the San Jose Prin- 
ciples. And within countries, for example, 
within Salvador, we have an appointed 
Peace Commission headed by a Roman 
Catholic bishop and made up of two inde- 
pendents—I'll get to you in one second, 
Lou. [Lou Cannon, Washington Post]. 

So I think that I will do my very best, 
speaking on behalf of the President, on 
behalf of the Secretary of State, really on 
behalf of all Americans who want peace. 
And I think that the trustworthiness of the 
American people and the American govern- 
ment is beyond reproach. I'll advance that 
trustworthiness as an asset. 

Q. How optimistic are you, Senator, of a 
negotiated settlement to the conflict in El 
Salvador? And if you think that is possible, 
what kind of a time frame are we talking 
about in your mind, realizing that you can’t 
be precise about it? 

Senator Stone. The odds are long. It’s a 
very difficult situation. Anyone who thinks 
that a mere invitation to peace will produce 
peace is just inaccurate and unrealistic. This 
will be just as hard a fight as military fight- 
ing is hard. But it is so worthwhile and it is 
in so much in everyone’s interest, that I 
hope and trust we can advance towards it. 
As to how long it takes, obviously, the 
sooner the better. We’ll do the best we can. 
I'll draw on every resource of the ARA 
Bureau, of Assistant Secretary Enders and 
his very capable staff, as well as Members of 
Congress, leaders in this country, and men 
and women of good will everywhere. 

Q. Is there anyone in Central America, 
Latin America, including Cuba, that you are 
off limits to talk to? 

Senator Stone. I think that when we get 
into the details of how this mission will be 
carried out or who will be talked to or the 
timetables, that is the kind of question that 
has to be reserved for the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. I’m going to answer 
all their questions, and I hope and trust that 
that one and others will be asked. And by 
that time, we'll have appropriate answers 
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fully cleared by the State Department, as 
well as just one person standing up here. 

Q. Won’t your past service on behalf of 
the Guatemalan government hurt you both 
on the Hill and in the region? 


Senator Stone. I really don’t think so. My 
two assignments were to try to advance to- 
wards a peace with Belize and to try to get 
an improvement of human rights in Guate- 
mala sufficient to entitle and warrant a res- 
toration of U.S. relations and support. And I 
worked very diligently towards that with 
the ARA Bureau, with Secretary Enders, 
with the Director of Central American Af- 
fairs, Craig Johnstone, and others, in great 
detail as well as on general principle. And I 
think both of those goals were so worth- 
while that it will not only not hurt me, I 
think it’s going to help me. 

And let me just say that that is one of the 
goals that we all should seek. We all think 
of the peace situation as involving only, for 
example, Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
and El Salvador. The fact is, that as be- 
tween some of those countries bilaterally, 
peace could be attained, the kind of peace 
relationships that would last. 

Q. Do you think, Senator, this administra- 
tion should punish Cuba for its role in 
spreading communism through Latin Amer- 
ica? 


Senator Stone. Well, let me just step out- 
side of the envoy situation for one minute 
and return to my capacity as Vice Chairman 


of the President’s Commission on Radio 
Broadcasting to Cuba. I think the most effec- 
tive and best thing we can do is to bring fair, 
full, and free information to the people of 
Cuba about the cost they are bearing in the 
adventurism of that government around the 
world, not just in Central America. I am in 
support of that. I sense and detect increasing 
congressional support of that, and I hope and 
trust that the Congress will act on that pro- 
posal as soon as possible. 

Q. But beyond Radio Marti, will there be 
any permanent steps taken—{inaudible}? 


Senator Stone. Let me just now go back 
to my role as nominee, and I can’t answer 
any more than that. 

Q. Senator, how do you propose to get 
the guerrillas in E] Salvador into elections, 
particularly given the fact that you have 
represented a right-wing government in 


Guatemala? I’m talking now not in terms of 
negotiations between countries, but trying 
to get the rebels in one country to join the 
political process in that country? 

Senator Stone. It’s going to be very diffi- 
cult, and as long as the guerrillas believe 
that they are going to win total victory mili- 
tarily, it’s going to be very difficult to get 
them to the table. But we must try. We 
must invite them to participate in the up- 
coming elections, which we have to sup- 
port—the government of El] Salvador to 
make as accessible to all and as safe to all 
candidates as possible. 

[At this point, the President entered the 
Briefing Room. | 

The President. Hi. How are you? 

Senator Stone. | appreciate it. 

The President. Listen, you’re doing so 
well, I thought maybe you’d put in a good 
word for me. 

Senator Stone. Mr. President, I’m proud 
of the speech that you made last night. I 
think you really described the administra- 
tion’s program fully, fairly, and I think the 
response of it has been wonderful today. 
And I appreciate so much your coming in 
here now. 

The President. Well, I just came in be- 
cause I just wanted to say that I’m delight- 
ed that you’re going to do this and that 
you’ve agreed to do it. And I know the 
good job that you'll do for us down there. 

Senator Stone. Thank you so much, Mr. 
President. Could I begin by indulging in an 
old Latin custom with you? It’s called an 
abrazo. [Laughter] 

The President. You bet. 

Senator Stone. Thank you so much, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Glad to have you aboard. 

Senator Stone. Thank you, sir. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, are you disturbed by 
the fact that Senator Stone has represented 
the right-wing government of Guatemala? 
Do you think that hurts his credibility in 
the region? 

The President. No, 1 think that it just 
adds to the experience that he’s had down 
there. And I know the job that he can do 
and, as I say, I’m delighted. And, as I said 
last night, we want bipartisanship in this, 
and so we come together as members of the 
two major parties. 
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Q. What held up the nomination, Mr. 
President? It seems that there’s some con- 
gressional opposition, even among Senate 
Republicans. 

The President. No, my own feeling was 
that we had enough news in the speech last 
night, and we’d save some news for today. 

Q. Do you think, then, that he will have 
an easy confirmation? 

The President. I'm sure of it. 

Q. Mr. President, you were under some 
pressure to create this position of Ambassa- 
dor at Large. Congressman Long indicated 
he might not approve the money if you 
wanted it transferred. In view of that, will 
this position really be that important or was 
it just something of a sop? 

The President. No, and let me tell you: 
We had the idea and were planning this 
long before it was ever mentioned any 
place else. 

Q. Mr. President, were you disappointed 
by the 

The President. Way back there. 

Q. Mr. President, it’s been said that your 
choice for this position, that this gentleman 
does not have the trust of the rebels in El 
Salvador. Will they, then, use that as a good 
reason to not come to an agreement? 

The President. Well, we think they do. 
And he has done a couple of errands for us 
with great success already, so we are sure of 
what he can do. 

Senator Stone. Mr. President, you didn’t 
hear the word that she said. She said the 
trust and confidence of the rebels. And I 
think what you were talking about is the 
trust and the confidence of the Salvadorans. 

The President. Oh, my—yes. The El Sal- 
vadoran people. Yes. I don’t think J have 
the trust and confidence of the rebels. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Were you disappointed by the official 

Democratic response to your speech last 
night? Senator Dodd called your proposals a 
formula for failure. 
* The President. Yes, | was quite aware of 
that and not too surprised by it, either. But 
I guess that’s what this business is all about, 
is having differences of opinion. And very 
frankly, I didn’t find any substance in what 
he had to say. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

Senator Stone. Thank you all very much. 
I appreciate it. 
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Note: Mr. Speakes began the session at 3:16 
p.m. in the Briefing Room at the White 
House. 


Ambassador at Large and Special 
Representative of the President to 
Central America 





Nomination of Richard B. Stone. 
April 28, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard B. Stone to be 
Ambassador at Large, to serve as Special 
Representative of the President to Central 
America. 

Since February 1983, Senator Stone has 
been serving at the Department of State as 
the Special Representative of the President 
for Public Diplomacy in Central America. 
He has served as Vice Chairman of the 
President’s Commission for Radio Broad- 
casting to Cuba during 1982 and was elect- 
ed vice chairman of the board of the Capi- 
tal Bank of Washington in 1982. 

Senator Stone was senior resident partner 
with the firm of Proskauer, Rose, Goetz & 
Mendelsohn in Washington, D.C., in 1981- 
82. Previously, he served in the United 
States Senate (D-Florida) in 1975-80. He 
began his public service career as the 
Miami City attorney in 1966-67; served in 
the Florida State Senate in 1966-70; and 
was Secretary of State of Florida in 1970- 
74. Previously, he was engaged in the pri- 
vate practice of law for 12 years. 

Senator Stone graduated from Harvard 
College (A.B., 1949, cum laude) and Colum- 
bia University (LL.B., 1954). He is married 
to Marlene Lois Stone, has three children, 
and currently resides in Washington. He 
was born September 22, 1928. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Daniel G. Amstutz To Be 
Under Secretary for International Affairs 
and Commodity Programs. April 29, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daniel G. Amstutz to be 
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Under Secretary of Agriculture for Interna- 
tional Affairs and Commodity Programs. He 
would succeed Seeley Lodwick. 

Since 1978 Mr. Amstutz has been a gen- 
eral partner of Goldman, Sachs & Co., in 
charge of commodity activities. Previously 
he was with the Cargill Investor Services, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., for nearly 25 years. Mr. 
Amstutz was president and chief executive 
officer in 1972-78; assistant vice president 
and director of feed grain merchandising, 
Minneapolis, Minn., in 1967-72; assistant 
manager, wheat merchandising, Minneapo- 
lis, in 1960-67; and senior merchant, Fort 
Worth, Tex., in 1954-60. 

He is a director of the National Grain and 
Feed Association and chairman of National’s 
Commodity Exchange Committee. He is a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade; the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange; the Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., of New York; the 
Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa Exchange; and 
the New York Mercantile Exchange. 

He graduated from Ohio State University 
(B.S., 1954). He resides in New York, N.Y. 
He was born November 8, 1932, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


United States Ambassador to 
Madagascar and the Comoros 





Nomination of Robert Brendon Keating. 
April 29, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Brendon Keating 
to be Ambassador to the Democratic Re- 
public of Madagascar and to the Federal 
and Islamic Republic of the Comoros. He 
would succeed Fernando E. Rondon. 

Since 1982 Mr. Keating has served as a 
consultant to the office of the General 
Counsel at the Department of the Navy. He 
was a consultant, international security af- 
fairs, office of the Secretary of Defense in 
1981-82; vice president, Pure Water Sys- 
tems, Inc., in 1979-81; a self-employed con- 
sultant in 1973-79; Director General of the 
Bureau of Roads, Ministry of Public Works 
of the Government of Zaire in Kinshasa in 
1970-73; senior adviser for transport and 
infrastructure projects at the Inter-Ameri- 


can Development Bank in 1967-69; and di- 
rector of the Chile-California Program of 
Technical Cooperation in 1964-67. 

He was also Chairman of the United 
States State Department Committee on 
Transport Technology for Developing 
Countries in 1961-62 and was a member of 
the United States Delegation to the Law of 
the Sea Conference in 1981 (Geneva) and 
1982 (New York City). 

Mr. Keating served in the United States 
Navy in 1946-56 as lieutenant. He gradu- 
ated from the United States Naval Academy 
(B.S., 1946) and George Washington Univer- 
sity (M.E.A., 1961). He is married, has one 
daughter, and resides in Washington, D.C. 
He was born May 7, 1924, in Medford, 
Mass. 


International Exhibition at Tsukuba, 
Japan, 1985 





Nomination of James J. Needham for the 
Rank of Ambassador While Serving as 
Commissioner General of the U.S. 
Exhibition. April 29, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James J. Needham for the 
rank of Ambassador during the tenure of 
his service as Commissioner General of the 
United States Exhibition for the Interna- 
tional Exposition, Tsukuba, Japan, 1985. 

In 1982 Mr. Needham was appointed 
Commissioner General of the United States 
Exhibition for the International Exposition, 
Tsukuba, Japan, 1985. Previously he was 
chairman and chief executive officer of the 
New York Stock Exchange in New York 
City in 1972-76 and his own company, 
James J. Needham Associates, Inc., in 
Bronxville, N.Y., in 1976-82. He was Com- 
missioner of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington, D.C., in 1969- 
72 and a partner in charge of the New York 
office with A. M. Pullen and Co. in New 
York City in 1957-69 

Mr. Needham graduated from St. John’s 
University (B.B.A., 1951). He is married, has 
five children, and resides in Bronxville, N.Y. 


He was born August 18, 1926, in New York, 
N.Y. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 23 

In the evening, the President attended 
the White House Correspondents Associ- 
ation dinner at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. 


April 25 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The White House announced that the 
President designated Richard T. McCor- 
mack, an Assistant Secretary of State (Eco- 
nomic Affairs), to serve as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation. He will succeed 
Robert D. Hormats. 


April 26 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Representatives Robert H. Michel, 
Edward P. Boland, J. Kenneth Robin- 
son, Clement J. Zablocki, Romano L. 
Mazzoli, and Dave McCurdy, members 
of the House Fermanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, to discuss Cen- 
tral American policy; 
—Governor John Sununu of New Hamp- 
shire. 


April 27 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


April 28 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet, to discuss paperwork re- 
duction, Federal procurement policy, 
and reorganization authority. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 17th annual report of the National 
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Endowment for the Humanities, covering 
the year 1982. 

The President telephoned Linn Yann at 
the Alpine Crest Elementary School in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Linn Yann is the 12- 
year-old spelling champion from Cambodia 
to whom the President referred in his re- 
marks to the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association in New York City on April 
27. The President called to wish her luck in 
the Hamilton County spelling bee in Ten- 
nessee. 


April 29 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council. 

The President met in the Old Executive 
Office Building with a group of non-career 
senior executives who were attending the 
White House Management Conference. 

The President designated Edwin G. Gray 
as Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, effective May 1. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a trip to Houston, Tex. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to make 
an official working visit to Washington to 
discuss preparations for the Williamsburg 
Economic Summit. Prime Minister Thatch- 
er has accepted the invitation and will meet 
with the President at the White House on 
May 27. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 26 


Myles Robert René Frechette, 
of Washington, a Career Member of the 
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Senior Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the United Republic of Cameroon. 


Richard Lee Armitage, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, vice Francis J. West, resigned. 


Francis Stephen Ruddy, 

an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation for a 
term of 2 years (new position). 


David F. Emery, 

of Maine, to be Deputy Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, vice Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr., 
resigned. 


Submitted April 27 


Curtin Winsor, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Costa Rica. 


Lois H. Herrington, 

of California, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, vice a new position created by 
P.L. 95-598, approved November 6, 1978. 


Submitted April 28 


William D. Ruckelshaus, 

of Washington, to be Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, vice 
Anne McGill Burford, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released April 25 


Fact sheet: 
Enrico Fermi Award 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released April 25—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the administration’s posi- 
tion on a major reorganization of interna- 
tional trade responsibilities within the ex- 
ecutive branch and the creation of a unified 
Cabinet-level department—by Secretary of 
Commerce Malcolm Baldrige and Deputy 
U.S. Trade Representative Robert E. 
Lighthizer 


Released April 26 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the report of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education— 
by Secretary of Education Terrel H. Bell 
and Dr. David P. Gardner, Chairman of the 
Commission 


Fact sheet: 
National Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation 


Released April 27 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in New York City 


Advance text: 
Address before a joint session of the Con- 
gress on Central America 


Background paper: 
Address before a joint session of the Con- 
gress on Central America 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 22 


S. 89 / Public Law 98-22 
Saccharin Study and Labeling Act Amend- 
ment of 1983. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved April 26 


SJ. Res. 53 / Public Law 98-23 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to designate the month of 
May 1983 as “National Physical Fitness and 
Sports Month”. 


S. 126 / Public Law 98-24 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Amendments of 
1983. 





Editor’s Note 





On Friday afternoon, April 29, the closing 
date of this issue, the President left the 
White House for a trip to Houston, Tex. 
Releases and announcements issued by the 
Office of the Press Secretary during the 
visit to Houston will be printed next week. 
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Prime Minister—420, 554 
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Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
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